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AM the Child. 
You hold in your hand my destiny. 
You determine, largely, whether I shall succeed 
or fail. 
Give me, I pray you, those things that make for 
ppiness. 
Train me, I beg you, that I may be a blessing to 
the world. 
—Mamie Gene Cote 
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For the New Year 


T WAS after Christmas. A church worker lounging by 
her window, well toward the top of a tall apartment 
building, was looking out across the bright lights and 
deep shadows of a great city. The lights within the room 
were dim. The sweet music of a great organ, coming across 
miles and miles of mountain and desert, was stealing from 
the radio in the corner. “Another year almost gone,” 
thought the church worker. “Where has it gone? What 
has it brought me? What have I done to make my corner 
of the world a better place in which to live?” 

For some time her thoughts tumbled over each other, 
and then, suddenly, it seemed that she was not alone. Quite 
distinctly she heard a voice, “But why not think of me 
during the new year? It is I who should concern you to- 
night. Pick out a few lovely happenings from events of the 
old year, if you will, and plant them in your garden of 
memory; but after that, forget those things which are be- 
hind and walk forth unto those things which are before. 
Look well to the New Year, and use me wisely and well. 
Then, when my eighteen score days and five are gone, you 
may rest assured that, regardless of where the old year 
may have gone, it will have brought you growth in wisdom 
and knowledge, growth in love and service to your fellow 
men, and growth in fellowship and communion with God 
the Father.” 

The church worker accepted the challenge and deter- 
mined to be done with idle dreaming of what might have 
been. She turned off the radio, turned on the brighter 
lights, opened the desk, and began writing. She scratched 
out as much as she wrote, it seemed. Sometimes she threw 
whole sheets of paper into the wastebasket, but when she 
finally finished she had worked out for herself a program 
for growth in Christian living: Books she would read, 
meetings she would attend, conferences she would arrange 
with those who might differ from her in color, race, or 
creed, or whose experience would be helpful to her. All 
these were planned in general outline, but most of all she 
planned definitely to take on only as many activities as her 
time and strength would permit her to do well. To have 
a quiet time alone somewhere in each day, and never to 
seem rushed or hurried became a firm determination with 
her. 

As the closing thought for the little meeting this church 
worker had with herself, she recalled, with new meaning, 
those lines— 

Listen to the salutation of the dawn! 
“Look to this day, 
For it is life—the very life of life. 
In its brief course lie all the verities and realities of your existence, 
The bliss of growth, 
The glory of action, 
The splendor of beauty. 
For yesterday is but a dream, and tomorrow is only a vision; 
But today, well lived, makes every yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this day.” 


Such is the salutation of the dawn. 
—From the Sanskrit. 


Bett ORLAL 


Fairness, Honesty, Open-Mindedness, 


and Achievement 


NM executive in any enterprise has difficulty in being 
thoroughly democratic and at the same time making 
adequately rapid progress in achieving results. In many 
enterprises executives probably do not undertake to be 
very democratic. They are actually dictators within the 
scope of a broad authority that has been given them. But 
in religious work it certainly is important that democratic 
principles be allowed to govern to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. Nevertheless, this is difficult today. 

For one thing, it is hard for an executive always to be 
completely fair to those who hold opposite opinions. But 
here, for example, is a minister who can do so. He makes 
a new proposal to the official board of his church. Some 
members of the board are always ready to accept whatever 
suggestions he makes. Other members see definite value in 
his proposal and, therefore, are in agreement with him. 
One able member has an honest difference of opinion. If 
the vote is taken, the minister’s proposal will win. The 
quickest way to get results is to let the vote be taken and 
settle the matter. However, this particular minister knows 
the value of taking time to consider all points of view. 
Therefore, he suggests that a vote be postponed, and that a 
subcommittee, with the opponent of the proposal as chair- 
man, be appointed to make a further study and report 
later. This is done, and although the one man is still op- 
posed, and although the vote is in favor of the minister’s 
proposal, the opponent of it is satisfied that his ideas have 
been given fair consideration. A year later, when the pro- 
posal has demonstrated its success, this former opponent 
announces in board meeting that he now recognizes his 
mistake in judgment. Thus the minister wins an important 
victory by postponing another victory. 

It is difficult for an aggressive executive always to be 
completely honest in his thinking. He does not mean to be 
dishonest, but from an intellectual standpoint he tends to 
disregard those facts which are contrary to the decision 
that he has made or to the decisions which he feels it is 
necessary to make in order to get results in action. Per- 
haps he is confronted with a situation which demands a 
choice of a course of procedure. He cannot wait until 
every possible fact is in, but must act at once. He takes 
the facts he has and acts according to them, but in doing 
so he has the temptation to eliminate from his thinking 
those facts which, when discovered, indicate an error in his 
decision. 

It is difficult, again, for the aggressive executive to be 
open-minded at all times. This is closely related to the 
difficulty just suggested. What is true of the executive is 
also true of the great orator. It was said of a certain re- 
ligious orator, now deceased, that he admitted that he did 
not believe everything he was saying in a certain campaign, 
but that when one had launched a campaign he must drive 
for his goal without too much regard for facts contrary 
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to his major thesis. An executive must often drive for- 
ward to get results, and finds it a very great temptation to 
develop the habit of assuming that every decision he makes 
is a right decision. The superintendent of the local church 
school may have held his office for twenty years, and may 
refuse to admit that the Sunday school should be run in 
any fundamentally different way from the way he has been 
running it all this time. So, the national religious leader 
may focus his attention so definitely upon one desired goal 
that he never stops to ask himself sincerely if he may be 
wrong in some of the things he is doing. This holds 
especially with reference to the more controversial issues 
of life. For example, one religious leader decides that the 
only Christian solution to our social problem is socialism, 
and he says the time has passed for listening to any one with 
a contrary view. Another leader takes the position that the 
arguments for socialism should be thrust entirely out of 
court; that anyone who opposes capitalism is open to 
suspicion of being supported by Russia. Neither of these 
men is being open-minded. Each one honestly believes he 
is right, but he cannot be persuaded to listen carefully in 
an attempt thoroughly to understand the other’s point of 
view. 

Let any reader of these comments who thinks they are 
not criticisms of him pause to ask if perhaps the reason he 
thinks that is his own lack of open-mindedness. 


The Christian Church and the Election 


| ey new year holds many possibilities and many 
situations fraught with difficulty and the possibility 
of growth or of retrogression. The year 1936, however, 
appears likely to present an unusual challenge to Christian 
men and women to demonstrate the power of love in deal- 
ing with bitterness, selfishness, and conflicting interests. 
That this year will witness a political campaign of major 
importance appears obvious. For some months, more than 
a year before the election, the increasing bitterness in the 
spirit and conduct of political utterances forcasts a cam- 
paign which will be intense and full of charges and coun- 
ter-charges in a spirit unusually uncharitable, even for a 
political campaign. 
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Divisive forces seem to be more numerous and more 
powerful today than ever before. The controversial issues 
of the world scene force themselves in and further divide 
a people already sadly torn by internal strife. Partial 
views, personal and group selfishness, snatches of facts, 
partisan propaganda, fear of change, distrust of the motives 
of others—these witches of evil are today brewing their 
potions in the cauldron of the human spirit. Such inward 
drifts of the soul toward divisive hate may in the long run 
do our world more harm, if we could but see it, than the 
wrong opinions of those who do not agree with us, or with 
someone else. 

What is the great contribution of the Christian Church 
in a situation such as that which the citizens of the United 
States will face during the coming year? There may be 
some issues in which the spiritual development of persons 
is so intimately related that it will be necessary for the 
Christian Church to express itself in no uncertain language. 
It seems clear, however, that a more difficult and, we ven- 
ture to say, even more important contribution can be made 
by the Christian Church through its efforts to increase in 
its membership a spirit of genuine love for their fellow 
men which will increase their willingness to grant others 
the right to differ from them without destroying the bonds 
of human fellowship which bind them all together. 

The present situation in American politics is bad. All 
thinking persons appear to agree at this point. Real 
progress in a basic reconstruction of our political prac- 
tices is likely to come only as a result of a genuine and 
wide-spread effort to create among the citizens of our 
country a sense of real interest in their fellow men. The 
Christian Church stands in a strategic position to make a 
notable contribution to this reconstruction. If its program 
during the coming year can be so enriched that its mem- 
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bers actually do grow in the ability to understand their — 


fellow men, to see the point of view of others, and gen- 
uinely to desire to cast their vote, not in their own inter- 
est, but in the interest of the larger good, while at the same 
time they refrain from bitter condemnation of those who 
differ with them, it will have realized its high possibility 
as an organization whose primary purpose is the building 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Lord, Tie Me to Little Things 


A CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S PRAYER 


CONFESS unto thee, O God, my biased absorp- 
tion in that which is Large, and Distant, and 
Universal. 
Teach me the truth that lies also in the Little 
Things of Life. 


I love Masses of People, and Movements, and 
Cosmic Trends. 

Tie me close, O God, to the small Bits of Experi- 
ence that also make up thy world. 

Bind me tightly to the needs and joys of just one 
small child’s life. 

Link my love and labor to the nurture of one tiny 
flower at my back door. 

Entwine the tendrils of even one young person’s 


dreams around my time, my plans, my duties, my 
heart. 

Snare me with the mystery of a snowflake, of a 
rain drop on a sunlit branch, of an initial cut long 
ago in the bark of a tree. 

Enslave me with chains of joy to the smallness 
of an unfulfilled desire; to the meaning of a flash 
of anger; to the defeated droop of a man’s shoul- 
ders; to the sigh of age; to the shout of childhood. 

So in the Little Things of Life may I read and 
love Thy Universal Will. 

Thus, make me a worthy teacher of Thy Truth 
in the small experiences of our common day. 


—P.R.H. 


January, 1936 
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From Kindergarten to Professorship 
The Fifth of a Series of Articles on Personal Spiritual Development 


experience in the “infant class.” It was April and 

the teacher displayed a highly-colored picture of the 
open tomb. An angel in white was announcing, “He is 
risen.” And the lesson for the day was, “How a Christian 
ought to die.” 

Now that was a good lesson. It suggested to one kinder- 
garten mind that there is an end as well as a beginning 
of life. My only quarrel with it is the fact that I have had 
to carry this bit of valuable knowledge around for about 
half a century and haven’t yet had an opportunity to use it. 

More deeply penetrating than the Sunday school, how- 
ever, in its influence upon my developing outlook upon 
life, was the family circle, organized as a religious group. 
Father’s reading of the sacred Scriptures regularly after 
supper each evening made an impression that was strongly 
re-enforced by his prayers which, usually, were followed 
by those of mother. The children grew up with the belief 
that the God of Israel was the God of our family, also, 
and that Christ claimed the loyal devotion of us all. 

The family Bible was well worn. Its binding was 
covered with a piece of sheep skin, the edges of which, 
on the inside of the covers, were held in place by heavy 
linen thread. This handmade protection gave the book 
an august appearance. As a child, I went, not infrequent- 
ly, to the pages between the Testaments and, with imagi- 
nation stirred, read my own name and the date and place 
of my birth. My life had an anchorage. My life, through 
that recording of name, place, and date of birth, was 
somehow a fact of which God was aware. 

This early familiarity with the literary form and thought 
content of the Bible has led to innumerable subsequent oc- 
casions in which religious experiences have been recog- 
nized, identified, and found to be meaningful in terms of 
criteria already on hand. At my older sister’s funeral, I 
comforted myself by saying over again, but with startling- 
ly new significance, the twenty-third Psalm. It was a 
source of comfort and a steadying influence in the time of 
sorrow. It was “there” ready for use when I “arrived.” 

It is a matter of deep regret that I do not have at hand, 
with verbal accuracy, more extensive portions of these 
sacred instruments of spiritual interpretation with which 
to encounter new experiences. It is my deep conviction 
that to know and to appreciate the Scriptures is to be 
prepared for life’s outstanding experiences. With God’s 
word in one’s heart, there is no danger of being caught 
unawares and unprepared. Verbal knowledge of the Word 
of Life helps to take the shock out of experiences that, 
otherwise, might injure emotional stability. 

The next vividly recollected experience came at nine 
years of age. As a boy one night I prayed, “O God, help 
me to become a great preacher.” My mother had told me 
that I was a dedicated child. That act on her part fixed 
for me the area within which I wanted my career to lie. 
Many crude attempts to right the wrongs of the limited, 
social world in which I spent my “junior” days resulted 
from that child’s prayer of private dedication. 

Then came the adolescent years and their thrilling ex- 
periences of holding offices and working with committees 
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in the young people’s society. Definite responsibility, with- 
in the church, for the religious welfare of my friends, 
crystalized more definitely the ambition to become a re- 
ligious leader. The organization of the society into de- 
partments, the devotional meetings for the success of 
which. we were directly responsible, the topics discussed, 
and the frequent reminder that we should be alert to win 
our friends to Christ—all were heavily weighted with 
educational significance. 

During college days there was encountered the first im- 
mediate, personal experience in which God was empirical- 
ly located and his essential nature recognized as a strictly 
personal matter. The early prayer of life consecration, the 
public profession of faith, taking the vows of church 
membership, preaching my first sermon as a college stu- 
dent minister—none of these things were as vivid and 
profoundly moving as the direct, recognizable impact of 
God’s spirit one morning at Lake Geneva. 


HE New Testament suddenly became luminous with 

meaning for me. All past experiences seemed to become 
vividly significant. I could reach out and touch the very 
living mind of God. I entered into a new world that day. 
The word of God was immediately accessible and the 
spirit of God was at hand to guide in its interpretation. 
Insights and meanings that came directly from a source 
that could be trusted began to flood my mind. That sum- 
mer, with a college friend, I “stumped” the eastern half 
of Wisconsin addressing over forty young people’s so- 
cieties. We sold a $13.00 missionary study library to every 
one. It was a joy to undertake a project for God. 

It was in that vivid, lovely, awe-inspiring experience 
that the problems of the reality, the authority, the value, 
and the finality of the object of our Christian faith were 
settled in principle or outline. Out of it came the ambition 
not only to complete a seminary course, but also to go to 
a great university to learn, from the world’s most skilled 
historical and literary critics of the Bible, the manner in 
which God had made known his thoughts and purposes 
to the inspired writers of Scriptures. Out of it, also, came 
a passionate fondness for personalism as a system of 
philosophy by which the meaning and reality of the fac- 
tual data of observation and of experience can be made 
clear and their values ascertained. My present profession- 
al interest in the psychology of religion, especially of wor- 
ship, is sustained by a strong desire to understand the 
human conditions of revelation or “inspiration.” 

Altogether, it has been a spiritually event-full life his- 
tory, not merely a history with one normative event. The 
past five years have been even more thrilling than the days 
of early adventure and discovery. The experiences that 
have brought the deepest and most abiding satisfaction 
have been those wherein it has been costly, measured by 
worldly standards, to stand patiently but firmly for what 
I have believed to be a true theory of religious nurture. 
I am firmly convinced that religious development during 
adulthood may be vividly accelerated so that it resembles 
the thrilling experiences of what are usually considered 
to be normative for adolescence. 
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Making the Church School Christian 


By Greorce A. Cor* 


I like it. In it I hear again the words of Paul: 

“Not as though I had already attained, . . . but I 
press forward.” Our Christian heritage contains a creative 
principle and motive that make ever-recurring self-criti- 
cism and reconstruction of our conduct and of our insti- 
tutions a duty and a privilege. That such a duty is upon 
the church school today should be clear, for those who 
are most awake in the churches are dissatisfied both with 
what is old in our religious education and with what is 
new. There is dissatisfaction with the more modern 
schools even among the leaders of the modernizing move- 


lf NHE title of this article was not chosen by me, but 


A second criticism is that the ideas and beliefs that 
are current in the churches are in so many instances 
either indefinite, or out of kelter with modern knowledge, 
or ethically objectionable, that the church schools are 
not in a position to promote an unambiguously Christian 
faith. Professor Betts has proved that, in general, pastors 
cannot tell the church schools what to teach. This is 
serious, but again let us not mistake the symptoms for 
the cause of the disease. What we have here is a gap 
between the thinking apparatus of our Christian guides 
and the problems that they should be thinking about. 
The main defect is not slips or disagreements in formal 


ment. What is the matter, 
then, and what is to be 
done? I answer, Make the 
church school Christian! 
Let the creative principle 
to which I have referred do 
its work. Some old wine- 
skins will burst (and some 
that are not so old!), but 
our Christianity will mean 
something, and do some- 
thing, that it never has 
meant nor done. 

Much of the current dis- 
satisfaction fixes attention 
upon symptoms rather 
than upon causes. For ex- 
ample, it is said that the 
teaching methods in most 
churches are weak and in- 
effective. This is lamen- 
tably true. But why do 
such methods persist? They 
have been under criticism 
for more than thirty years; 


How Shall the Church Change the 
Social Order? 


[Hs is one of the most perplexing questions con- 
fronting the church today. Every thinking person 
recognizes that now, as always, there is a need for im- 
provement in the social order, and also recognizes that 
the church should exert some influence for the better. 
But the question is, Shall the church exert that influence 
just through the lives of the individuals whom it touches, 
leaving to them the responsibility for improving the 
social order through other channels, or shall the church, 
as an institution, undertake to operate directly upon 
social evils? é 


The Board of Editors invited Dr. George Albert Coe, 
one of the outstanding leaders in Christian education, 
to write an article for the Journal on the subject, 
“Making the Church School Christian.’ This article 
takes a very specific view regarding the relation of the 
church to the social order. The Board also asked Dr. 
Hornell Hart, Professor of Social Ethics in Hartford 
Seminary, to prepare an article on the responsibility of 
the church in relation to the social order. His article, 
which represents a different point of view from that of 
Dr. Coe, appears on the opposite page. While the auth- 
ors undoubtedly would agree at many points, it appears 
that on certain important points they differ. The 
articles are submitted to Journal readers for the purpose 


logic (though this has 
its import) but aloofness 
from the experiences that 
make for weal or for woe 
in our day—the experi- 
ences that are forming 
character now on a na- 
tional and world-wide scale. 
Until we turn attention 
in this direction, the ideas 
that the church school 
offers as Christian are 
bound to be indefinite, am- 
biguous, contradictory, and 
ineffective. But if Chris- 
tianity, or Protestantism, or 
any denomination should — 
become, in the spirit of 
Jesus, utterly absorbed in 
what is now happening 
to human personality, the 
ground of Dr. Betts’ com- 
plaint would there dissolve 
and disappear. It still is 
true that doing the will of 


yes, if we go back to the 
Chautauqua movement, for 
twice thirty years. Why, 


readers will be welcome. 


of stimulating thought and study. Responses from God is the road toward 


knowledge of God. 


then, do not the churches 
eagerly utilize knowledge 
of educational processes that is abundantly available? 
The only plausible answer is lack of an adequate re- 
ligious motive and purpose. The main trouble is in the 
quality of current religion; it is failure to take up the 
creative functions to which our own principles summon 
us. For many years I have been saying that effective re- 
construction of religious education includes and depends 
upon reconstruction in religion itself; that methods for 
teaching religion must grow directly out of religion being 
expressions of its own genius, not impositions from any 
teachers’ college; that, however, certain emerging technics 
in non-church schools could help us to deepen our religion, 
and that the nature of the required deepening and new 
creation is determined by the condition of contemporary 
society. The woes of the past year do not weaken these 
convictions! 


*Evanston, Illinois. Professor of Education (retired), Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


“Making the church 
school Christian” depends 
upon our seeing that con- 
ditions of the present era create a crisis for the Christian 
religion; that “being Christian” in our day requires new 
sorts of Christian experience and outlook, fresh analysis 
of the alternatives that life offers us, fresh notions of 
what the Kingdom of God implies for us, a fresh approach 
to the meaning of God and of worship—yes, a deep-cut- 
ting revision of what has been understood to be the Chris- 
tian purpose. Do not say that our main difficulty is lack 
of trained teachers. What would they teach if we had 
them? Those who, like the writer of these words, through 
a whole generation have been pleading for real religious 
education are not likely to undervalue pedagogical com- 
petence, but certainly teacher training is not the first and 
basic need of the church school. We need to seek first 
the Kingdom and the righteousness of God. Moreover, 
if we were on fire with a religion that goes deeply, in 
feeling and in thought, into the human need of 1936, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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— Church Leadership in Spiritual 


Social Reconstruction 


By HorneEvu Hart* 


and unjust world. Millions of people eager and able 

to work are denied the right to earn a living, and 
instead are given charity. Young people graduating from 
schools and colleges, ready to take up their part in the 
world’s industry, are left to rust and rot in idleness, while 
great tasks cry out to be undertaken. Lovers, eagerly 
awaiting the opportunity to marry, are refused the oppor- 
tunity to establish self-sustaining homes. Merchants of 
death carry the greeds of the industrial world into the 
halls of national governments and of international assem- 
blies, breaking down the buttresses of peace and cultivat- 
ing wars in order that their profits may mount higher. 


| 4 \HE church confronts an intolerably disorganized 


In the face of such evils, the religion of Christ sets up 
as its goal not primarily material abundance and physical 
security, but the spiritual fulfilment of all life everywhere. 
Now spiritual fulfilment implies five things: (1) increas- 
ing participation in the experiences, interests, and pur- 
poses of other personalities (thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself) ; (2) heroic endeavor for the welfare of hu- 
manity; (3) insight into the meaning, and therefore into 
the splendor, of life’s drama, including its tragedies; 
(4) freedom of the individual to act in accordance with his 
own true inner nature; and (5) living and working rela- 
tions with unseen spiritual realities. True Christianity sets 
up these spiritual values as supreme objectives. It is pre- 
pared to sacrifice material security and advantage un- 
hesitatingly whenever that will promote heroic brother- 
hood, beauty, freedom, and communion with the Divine 
Presence. These values are not merely admirable and 
laudable; they are of the very essence of the really rich 
life. Choosing clear-sightedly, we cannot but reach out to- 
ward these supreme things, whatever the apparent costs 
may be in physical suffering, in economic privation, and 
in persecution. 

To love other people with the same intensity, vividness, 
and insight with which one loves oneself requires increas- 
ing identification of the self with other personalities—not 
blindly, passionately, and partisanly, but with understand- 
ing, with broad human comprehension. The love for one 
another held by members of a well-knit family, the loy- 
alty of true comrades, the solidarity of devoted labor 
unionists with their fellows, the love which a true patriot 
gives to his country—these are partial developments of 
that inclusive human brotherhood toward which Christi- 
anity aspires. The church is failing in its mission in so 
far as its members fail to share the sufferings and the 
aspirations of the Negro, the unemployed, the sweatshop 
worker, and the slum dweller. The church falls short 
when it lacks comprehending love for the conscientious 
employer and investor. It falls short if it lacks under- 
standing brotherly love for even the exploiter and the 
oppressor. These also are our neighbors. They, too, need 
to attain the spiritual values which we seek. 
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The exploited and the oppressed can enter into the 
Kingdom of God even while they are still being exploited. 
They can experience brotherly love—even toward those 
who wrong them. They can engage in heroic endeavor for 
human welfare. They can know the sublimity of tragedy 
and the freedom of the soul even while the oppression is 
still in force. Unspiritual men may throw into prison 
Paul, George Fox, John Bunyan, Gene Debs, and Gandhi, 
but such men take the Kingdom of God with them, even 
into dungeons. Over and over during the present de- 
pression, men and women without jobs, caught in the 
clutches of poverty, have shown brotherly solidarity, hero- 
ism, and the power of the soul to transcend its material 
circumstances. 

But exploiters and oppressors cannot enter into the 
Kingdom while they are still exploiting and oppressing. 
They cannot love their victims as they love themselves, 
else they would cease defrauding and torturing them. They 
are the opponents, not the participants, in heroic endeav- 
ors for humankind. They themselves, therefore, are the 
true victims of their own actions. 

The church is being urged by some to ally itself with 
economic radicals, to take up warfare against capitalism, 
to help stir the resentment and rebellion of the exploited 
against their oppressors. That program would exclude 
the exploiters, the exploited, and the church leaders from 
the Kingdom of Understanding Love. Spiritual values 
would be sacrificed in an attempt to seize lesser, material 
values. 

But this does not mean that Christians should take a 
passive attitude toward social injustice and social chaos. 
A definite and active program is called for. The follow- 
ing five steps may prove suggestive. 

1. Relentless but loving fact-finding. Every Christian 
needs to confront the wrongs of our social order. Direct, 
face-to-face contacts with sufferers is a most effective 
method. To associate with the unemployed, with Negroes, 
with Communists, with coal miners, sweated workers, strik- 
ers, and prisoners, brings home the evils of our present 
system better than cold statistics can ever do. But similar 
frank talks are needed with employers, bankers, and con- 
servatives who believe themselves conscientious Christians. 
“Reconciliation tours” of one’s own city may help to make 
vivid some urgent social wrongs and social needs. Presen- 
tation, in the church, of dramas interpreting the social 
struggles of today is another powerful method. System- 
atic reading and interpretation of such magazines as 
The Christian Century and The Nation, coupled with study 
of the Sunday New York Times, Herald Tribune, or other 
able conservative sheets, is of great importance. 

But the church should be a place of illumination, of 
mutual understanding, of kindling fellowship, and of 
spiritual inspiration, not an agency for one-sided propa- 
ganda. It should be a laboratory in which ways are de- 
veloped for using the method of love to bring in the King- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A New Pattern of Patriotism 


By S. Emity Parker* 


ROM the dictionary comes this definition—A pattern 
E: anything proposed for imitation; that which is to 

be, or is fit to be, copied or imitated. From a story 
of David comes these lines: “. . . He took out his leather 
string and a rounded pebble from his wallet, and with a 
prayer in his heart to God for his help, he hurled the stone 
with all his strength full in the giant’s face... This was 
the first great deed that David did to deliver his people 
from their enemies.”’ This is one pattern, based on the be- 
lief that the only way to show loyalty to one’s people and 
one’s nation is to use one’s courage and strength to destroy 
the nation’s foe. The greater abandon with which one gives 
himself to destruction, the greater seems his loyalty to and 
love for his own. Put down in black and white, this seems a 
pretty hard and cold, not to say inhuman, pattern for men 


and women to copy. But couple with this the fact that the of the suffering make it a point of honor to give equally to all, 


fervor and enthusiasm is intensified by the religious con- without respect to person. Strengthened by these holy traditions, 
Sectoumbatatas d demahkeubloas Aihehediction ames call to the France of today: The German people is dying from 
viction thal it is done under the biessing and be c hunger. Thousands of innocent persons have to suffer cruelly from 


of God, and it becomes unbelievable. Yet we read, “With a the consequences of the war. In Berlin seventy per cent of the 


prayer in Hietheart tol@oditorinic help heaucladtiherstons children come to school in the morning without breakfast. Thou- 
: G sands of families, exhausted by privation, are slowly dying. 


with all his strength full in the giant’s face.” But we need The chivalrous France of old, whose best poet was Victor Hugo, 
not stretch our memories back to David’s day for such a_ gave its hand to the conquered on the battle-field, and dressed his 


Seer siaiie wounds. The war ended four years ago, we said. On the battle- 
pattcles of Pas pam: Not too long aeY) Christian men and fields, new life has sprung from the “earth. Rich harvests make 


women gathered together in churches, not only to claim you forget the previous destruction. But the defeated enemy still 
God’s blessing on their soldiers, but to ask that his great _ lies on the ground, and will perish, if no help comes. We address ~ | 


2 : ourselves to the entire French nation, making no difference between 
wrath and vengeance be released against those whom SONG parties and religious sects. Many passions separate the French; 


ernments had named their enemies. Although this lasted but we have one thing in common: our honor for France, and our 
four years, it proved to be an insufficient outlet for their belief in her chivalrous nobility. Let us then show this to the 


ici f H cE d eer adectincd’t world; let us prove by deeds that there is no room in the hearts 
religious Tervor. ence, they made a treaty destined to of the French for mean hatred, and for still meaner indifference © | 


destroy any remaining vistage of their enemies’ respect or to the distress of others, but that France remains the land of mercy. 


. Victory can only be proved by greatness of mind. The highest 
possible recovery,-andsfina gideclataa ia blockade eo)thal power is that of love. We invite the French to give a helping — 


while the defeated “enemy” starved, the allies might en- hand to the people against whom they have struggled. 
force “the peace” and prove beyond dispute whose side This sets before us a new pattern. “Victory can only be 
God was on! Whether we like to admit it or not, that has proved by greatness of mind.” “The highest power is that 
been our pattern and we have called it “patriotism.” It has of Jove” must have come as a startling challenge to minds 
meant marching when drums beat and never doubting, who thought of victory only in terms of another’s defeat, 
cheering when flags fly providing they’re our own. and power as might and force, never gentleness nor love. 
Is patriotism wrong then? Is it something to be dis- But those of us who would like to develop a new pattern 
couraged ? Not at all. It isn’t patriotism we want to dis- must learn to build by the pattern. Important as it is, it is 
courage or dispose of. We need a new pattern. To love not enough to develop a philosophy alone—we must learn 
one’s country is no sin, but when loving one’s country causes to demonstrate as well. Arguments may be disputed, facts 
one to disparage all others, then something must be done. and figures may be denied; but facts given form and 
To thrill when our flag passes by and cheer is not narrow- dreams turned into deeds become evidence which can not be 
minded, but to recognize no others is bigoted and un- disputed even by the most difficult to convince. What then 
christian. We need to redefine our love and loyalty. Those may we do, we who love our country and our community, 
who feel there must be better ways of showing love of we who would like to find new patterns for our patriotism? 
country than by killing members of another land are not Pierre Ceresole, a French Swiss, felt that there must be 
anarchists, as is sometimes suspected. Love of country foynd some service for young men and women that could 
means a great vision of what she may become—a dream of serve as an alternative to military service; some way of 
her as a great member of a world family of nations; to proving love for country and people that would involve 
see her possibilities and thrill at her power, but to pray hard work and sacrifice; a demonstration in a practical way 
that she may develop her possibilities to be truly great and of a conception of community service, voluntary, recon- 
use her power to build but never to destroy. The follow- structive, and reconciling. The final result was the Service 
ing appeal to the French people was made by Romain Civile Internationale. Groups of young men and women 
Rolland in the difficult days following the war: went into devastated areas and, while paying their own ex- 
In the me ae, there is neither conqueror nor defeated. penses, lived and worked alongside these dispossessed 
tag hca.“k oF fur ene tae ou heads! people. Such a gesture proves several things. Firs, tha 
" Sizecuiive Secretary, Board of Young Friends Activities of the Five Years ees 22 etter panera ei ig vetliog a 
Misting. “Richsiond, Icafenes sacrifice and labor hard as those who have given their lives ) 
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in other ways. Their sincerity is further proved by their 
willingness to work without remuneration, even paying 
their own expenses. A still further value lies in the under- 
standing gained by living with people whose very life and 
environment is one of conflict. In good fellowship and 
shared difficulties, the tensions become resolved and, how- 
ever slight, at least in some measure an “occasion for war” 
is removed. This is getting at fundamentals! 

“Young men and women from all over Europe have 
joined these Camps. They work hard through heat and 
rain, sleep on straw, and endure something of the hard- 
ness of soldiers’ conditions. In 1924, more than three hun- 
dred volunteers helped to clear the village of Someo in 
Switzerland . . . In 1928, the fields of the small principality 
of Leichenstein, covered by rocks, gravel, and sand after 
the Rhine had broken its dam, were reclaimed for agri- 
cultural work by a troop of 710 volunteers. In 1930, big 
floods practically destroyed the whole village of Lagarde, 
near Montauban in France. The ground was cleared for 
reconstruction by 254 volunteers belonging to 16 different 
nations. Though they often met with suspicion and mis- 
trust, that suspicion, born of hatreds, was dispelled when 
the people of the district saw the results of their labor and 
realized that youth was devoting itself to the work of re- 
construction and reconciliation in a spirit transcending 
barriers of country, class and creed.” 

Let us look at two more illustrations from Work Camps 
abroad before considering those in this country. Otto Weis 
from Germany, 64 years old, a non-commissioned offi- 
cer in the German army during the World War, who 
lost two sons in that war, joined one of the Work Camps 
in South Wales where a group of students from many 
places had gathered to spend their holiday hard at work 
with the members of the village on a special community 
project. After his bitter experiences, here he was in M— 
“getting his own back” as he put it. Although he could 
speak no English, his spirit was well understood as he 
worked there building a swimming pool for these unem- 
ployed ex-enemies. The day he went back home, the whole 
community gathered about him and sang for him their na- 
tional anthem—the greatest tribute and demonstration of 
their love for him which they could have made. Toward 
the building of a new pattern in international friendship, 
Otto Weis had made a greater contribution than years of 
arguing for it would ever have done. 

News has come from such a Camp held near Vienna this 
summer. With the closing of a silk hosiery mill, approxi- 


Harp Work Is Invorvep 


Discussion Groups ARE AN IMPORTANT PART OF A PROJECT 


mately two thousand men were thrown out of employment. 
Their dole, only temporary, was soon exhausted. They 
met with no sympathy from the agricultural class, due to 
a long established antagonism between the industrial and 
agricultural classes. There they were, completely stranded. 
A group of 66 English students went over to live with them 
(paying their own expenses) and to work on the land (be- 
longing to the municipality), levelling and draining it 
for garden plots. Out of this land, at the beginning not 
too seemly, was started the first unemployed allotment 
association in Austria representing about ten thousand 
square metres and seventy or eighty allotments on which 
these families might grow their fruit and vegetables. One 
Austrian in a letter wrote: “It has been wonderful. Of 
course, the work done did not at first seem so big, although 
we know it is important; but that English students should 
come over here, paying all of their own expenses to work 
hard side by side with the Austrians in our little village 
here, is beyond the horizon of most of the people.” Yes, 
a new pattern is being laid. The director of the Camp wrote 
in a letter: “I feel that a new chapter has begun in inter- 
national relations to be written with the spade rather than 
the pen or the sword.” In regard to a Camp in Germany, 
he writes: “The German Work Camp at a Protestant re- 
ligious community holding all things in common, with 
married couples and young people as members, was a real 
glimpse into the future Kingdom of God.” 

Now we come to this country. During the summer of 
1934, there was one such Camp in operation; in 1935, 
there were four—and there is an almost limitless number 
of requests for such Camps for next summer. Sponsored 
by the American Friends Service Committee, the plan in 
brief was this: to discover areas of conflict—racial, class, 
or industrial; and to determine what piece of community 
work might be done by a group of young people who were 
willing to sacrifice, to do hard physical labor, and to make 
a study of the existing conflict situation in an effort to de- 
termine whether Christian pacifism held the answer to the 
problem, could resolve the tension, and could build toward 
a creative peace. A big job! Four places were chosen: one 
at the West Moreland Homesteads in Pennsylvania where 
the first Camp the year before had been held. This Camp 
this year was a Junior Camp composed of boys of high 
school age who, under able leadership, built a recreational 
field for the Homesteaders and spent some time in studying 
the situation in the coal fields. Another Camp in a similar 
area was the one held at Neffs in Ohio, near ing, West 

(Continued on page 25 aoe Schoo; 
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When a Local Church Ceases 
To Be Local 


By THEopoRE C. HumMeE * 


LOCAL church ceases to be “local” the moment 

war breaks out in any part of the world. It is no 

longer possible for any church that calls itself 
Christian, however small and however distant from the 
actual scene of fighting, to escape its share in the horrible 
guilt of war, and hence its share in the task of preventing 
it. “If there should ever be a next war, the prime respon- 
sibility will rest with the Christian Church,” according to 
the leading British thinker on the subject, Dr. Leyton 
Richards, “because she did not give due warning that the 
professed disciples of the Prince of Peace could never 
again be inveigled into battle.” Nor ever again, he might 
have added, may they remain neutral, in the sense that a 
war in any part of the world is not their concern. 

Today war is actually being fought by an internationally- 
branded aggressor, and we in America are caught in the 
paradoxical position that, try as we may to preserve our 
splendid isolation, the very launching or blocking of an- 
other world war largely depends upon what we do. It is of 
the utmost urgency that the churches of America, especially 
in the next six months, see clearly what needs to be done 
to end war, and choose wisely the methods by which they 
can most effectively aid in doing it. Sermons and songs, 
resolutions and prayers, deploring war in general and 
praising peace, are apt to have a hollow sound unless they 
are clothed with the tragic details of the times that con- 
front us. War is no longer a fearsome threat, it is a cruel 
reality; and the Christian Church is one of the few in- 
stitutions left in the world with a valid program to cope 
with it. 

Where, then, should the local church begin? Before sug- 
gesting a few practical steps that have been found effective, 
two warnings are in order. (1) Isolate the problem of war. 
Admittedly this is artificial, in a world where war is bound 
up with many other forms of evil: such as, economic im- 
perialism, fascist tyranny, racial discrimination. But the 
urgency of the present danger of world war is extreme 
enough to warrant dealing with this question by itself, as a 
major task for the Christian Church this year. Of course 
the roots of war are wide and various, and they reach into 
every area of life from which the war system derives its 
strength. But to confuse the issue of war and peace with 
questions of injustice in the present economic order, with 
the destinies of fascism or imperialism, the race problem 
or the population question, is to distract the attention of 
men and women from the task immediately at hand. It is 
not near-sighted, but realistic, to face the facts one at a 
time. To let the gospel of peace wait upon the building 
of a more cooperative social order may be to wait so long 
that catastrophe will overtake this and every other social 
order. (2) Isolate the method of the Church. It is no re- 
flection at all upon the motive or value of other agencies, 
such as the political state, the university, or the public 
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press, to insist that the Christian Church has one method 
supremely entrusted to it for dealing with danger of war: 
namely, the enlisting, the informing, and the energizing 
of those moral and spiritual forces latent in men and 
women, which, if properly articulate, might sway the will 
of the most militaristic dictator and avert the awful catas- 
trophe. It is not the business of the Church to engage in 
partisan struggle, even for noble ends, nor to serve (save in 
rare instances) as a political funnel through which the 
opinions of people are poured by resolutions into the ears 
of elected representatives. It is the peculiar function of the 
Church to point out the moral and religious meaning of the 
events of our time, to enlighten men and women as to the 
major points at issue and the circumstances attending them, 
and to stir their consciences to take action through some 
proper agency, governmental or otherwise, for the pre- 
venting and checking of war and the removing of its causes. 
A local church ceases to be local and becomes universal 
when it fits its weekly program into the setting of this 
world-wide task. 

The following steps are by no means exhaustive of all 


, the means a church may employ, but they represent the 


combined thinking of several church groups in recent 
months who have sought specific guidance for action in 
behalf of peace. 

1. Preach the oneness of God, and the poignant corol- 
lary that all war is fratricide. It is so easy to become narrow 
in our loyalties, even in a free country. It is worth remem- 
bering that every German, even the most bigoted Nazi, that 
every Russian, even the most doctrinaire Communist, is our 
brother; and that, from the perspective of religion, there 
can be no such thing as a “noble” war which results in 
the killing of our fellows, nor such a thing as a “bad” 
peace, provided it prevents men from settling their contro- 
versies in this futile and cruel way. It is one thing to preach 
about God’s universal love in time of peace, quite another 
when the war-fever is mounting to say that, in the eyes of 
God, the “enemy,” the “aggressor,” is just as fine and 
worthy as ourselves. During the terrible fighting between 
Japan and China in 1932, literally the only groups in those 
two countries who kept in touch with one another were the 
tiny groups in churches, who through those cruel days yet 
maintained correspondence with one another, and soon 
after the battle visited together the fields of battle to make 
plans jointly for the work of reconstruction. It was pos- 
sible because, alone among these groups, loyalty to the God 
of love above all partial loyalty to country had been 
steadily and bravely preached. We, too, should be preach- 
ing this same loyalty steadily and bravely. 


2. Conduct small study groups and large public meet- 
ings for the understanding of each crisis as it arises, deal- 
ing with three specific aspects of each question. (a) The 
political realities behind the particular struggle. It is 
morally enervating to be told that there is a secret “deal” 
between Britain and France over the division of Ethiopia, 
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and without some historical knowledge it is impossible to 
pass valid judgment on the merits of this, or any, con- 
temporary dispute. (b) The economic realities disguised 
within each struggle. This not only includes the economic 
factors which precipitate the conflict between belligerents, 
but also those insidious interests, like the American and 
British oil rivalry, which often play a determining role in 
a struggle from a wholly foreign source. And, of course, 
our friends the munitions-makers “ye have always with 
you”! (c) The special interest of America in the specific 
conflict. To avoid empty sentimentality, it is important to 
contrast American policy, let us say, in the Ethiopian war, 
where our interest lies in encouraging the collective system 
of security; in South America, where our interest lies in 
keeping out European or Asiatic powers under the Monroe 
Doctrine; and in the Far East, where our policy is still 
guided by the desire to keep the “open door” from being 
slammed in our face. 

3. Study the agencies of peace—and pray for them! 
This is a long-time project, lacking something of the thrill 


and glamor of studying a war-scene, and yet ultimately . 


the only answer to war. When it is realized that war has 
throughout history fulfilled a social function, however 
badly it has succeeded, in offering one method of settling 
disputes which are bound to arise so long as men live on 
the same planet, it becomes clear that the only valid sub- 
stitute for war, which will rid the world of its terror, is a 
network of peace agencies which shall deal honestly and 
adequately with these questions as they arise. These 
agencies include both the world organizations and local 
groups within each nation and community, and the latter 
are quite as important as the former in building that “in- 
ternational mind” without which the world organizations 
cannot properly function. The churches should set aside 
some time each year for the systematic presentation of the 
following matters. (a) World Peace agencies, including 
the World Court, the League of Nations, and the Inter- 
national Labor Office. The Kellogg Peace Pact is, of course, 
not an agency any more than the Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922, but such legal steps toward the elimination of war 
may also be included. Especially should the non-political 
aspects of the League of Nations be understood—its work 
for world public health, better communications, protection 
of women and children against white slavery, improved 
standards of education. (b) Local peace groups, both 
national and in the particular state or city. The churches 
can most effectively throw their weight into the political 
scales for peace by adding to their study and their prayers 
not direct political action by themselves, but action through 
a wisely chosen agency. This involves careful discrimina- 
tion among the host of well-advertised agencies clamoring 
for attention, and futility and disillusionment awaits any 
church that identifies itself or its people with any group 
whose ideal and method is basically unchristian. The Na- 
tional Peace Conference, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City, is a trustworthy clearing-house of agencies that may 
wisely be consulted and supported by the local church. It 
is, however, only a consultative body. Literature may be 
secured from member organizations. (For a descriptive 
list of peace agencies see page 13 of this issue of the Jour- 
nal.) 

4. Crystallize public opinion in formal petitions to 
elected representatives, in both national and state legisla- 
tures. This should be an exceptional procedure, not often 


indulged in. It is not the chosen method of the Church, 
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and will weary both congregations and legislators if tried 
too often. Because we live in, and believe in, a demo- 
cracy, however, we must not only trust our representative 
system, but use it; and on such occasions as the convening 
of a disarmament conference, the voting on the world court, 
or the passing of giant army and navy bills in Congress 
the opinion of informed Christian folk is surely as valid a 
type of pressure as the well-paid lobby of the arms manu- 
facturers. The recent Plebiscite on the League of Nations 
conducted in England, and the smaller one conducted by 
the Congregational and Christian churches in this country 
are illustrations of how church opinion may be powerfully 
expressed through non-political channels. The local church 
must be alert to such needs. 

5. Focus on local situations where the war-spirit is be- 
ing subtly planted. The rapid increase of military training 
in high schools and colleges, generously subsidized by the 
national army budget, should be understood and opposed 
by any church which understands the effect of youthful 
training in the formation of character and ideals. If we 
continue to train for war, as we are doing on a greatly 
increased scale in America, war we shall get, despite all 
our pious protestations. 

6. Steadily demonstrate, in vivid visual form, the 
urgency and Christian concern in the issue of war and 
peace. Excellent posters, plays, motion pictures (silent and 
talking) may be secured from the national agencies re- 
ferred to above. A group of “Peace Players,” formed 
among the young people, and presenting a series of short 
peace plays during the year, has been found effective, not 
only in confirming the convictions of the young people 
themselves, but in penetrating the prejudices of older folk 
whose minds have been closed to the intellectual appeal. 
Displays of books like Road to War by Walter Millis, Peace 
with Honor by A. A. Milne, The Power of Non-Violence by 
Richard Gregg, and Religion Renounces War by Walter 
Van Kirk, together with appropriate magazines, may stimu- 
late wide and wise reading. 

7. Where the church is ready for it, the more intense 
issue of personal pacifism, on a Christian basis, calls for 
study and support. The least a church can do is to learn 
what Christian ministers are now doing to witness to their 
martyr-faith, and to give to men like Philippe Vernier of 
France, who is now in solitary confinement in a military 
dungeon for refusing to wear the French army uniform on 
erounds of conscience, their understanding and moral sup- 
port. The Fellowship of Reconciliation can give further 
details of this and other cases of Christian witness against 
the war-machine in our time. 

8. Place our confidence in the waiting energies of God. 
The most important task of all in the peace-program of the 
churches is to dispel the cloud of discouragement, and, 
without minimizing the danger and cost of a realistic peace 
program, to give to Christian men and women a renewed 
conviction that their work is not to be in vain. The Ethio- 
pian war may not be stopped, China may be attacked and 
invaded, Hitler may launch his eastern adventure next year, 
European civilization may be threatened or even destroyed; 
but so long as the Church continues, in the recent words 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to believe in “Justice, 
and through Justice Peace, and to believe that these ideals 
are not only aspirations of the human mind, but the will 
of the Eternal God,” just so long will every local church 
cease to be local, and will play its worthy part in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Kingdom of God. 
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The Comi 
e OmMiINns 
r \HIS is the story, written by the one in its title role, 
of how one church prepared for and received their 
first director of religious education. This account 
might be entitled, “Getting Your Money’s Worth.” 

Soon after Christmas, a year ago, the pastor of this 
church requested his official board to make a survey of the 
church school. The board was startled. This was like 
mixing pleasure with business. Or, was the pastor merely 
trying to get them up early on Sunday mornings? At any 
rate, the idea was absurd! Their job was to run the 
church. 

However, the pastor insisted and after some debate and 
much squirming, a committee finally accepted the assign- 
ment. Before that meeting of the board was over, the 
survey committee had discovered its first “statistic.” Three 
members of the official board of forty-two attended church 
school regularly and one of these was on the board by 
virtue of his church school office. The other thirty-nine 
board members knew nothing whatsoever of what went on 
at the church during their newspaper hour from nine-thirty 
to ten-thirty on Sunday mornings. 

Not the kind of surveyors, you say, to make the most 
intelligent observations? Certainly not. However, the 
acquisition of facts was not the primary purpose of this 
survey. The pastor knew, at that time, more facts than 
were ever discovered during the survey. The facts that 
were uncovered were most insignificant compared with two 
important by-products of the search for facts. 

The Sunday following the meeting of the official board, 
three pillars of the church stealthily entered the church 
building long before their accustomed time. Children 
paused in astonishment on the way to their departments. 
The committee was ill at ease. As reported later, “Every- 
one wondered why those men were wandering about,” and 
“everyone” included, first of all, the men themselves. 

Soon the committee found pencils and paper and began 
making notes—surveyors do, you know. Whispers raced 
around the school. The notes had little to do with what 
was being taught or how well the teachers were equipped 
to teach. A man cannot step into the junior department 
for ten minutes and depart with information of as vital 
nature as this. What he might and what some did learn 
was that sixty per cent of the junior department, including 
the superintendent, arrived late; that the confusion in the 
room rendered it most unlikely that learning could take 
place; and, they inferred from the casual manner in which 
all concerned accepted these two facts, that the state in 
which the junior department was found was not unusual. 

Thus the survey was carried on. After three Sundays, 
the members of the church school were well aware that a 
committee from the official board had been to see them. 
(They may possibly have sensed the existence of some 
flimsy connection between the church school and the 
church.) The survey committee was aware that large num- 
bers of children were being sent to the church on Sunday 
mornings into conditions under which desirable learning 
seemed almost impossible. (They may possibly have 
-sensed the existence there of some vague potentiality for 
the church.) These things the survey accomplished. 

The official board convened for its next regular meeting. 
The report of the survey committee was heard. The official 
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of a Director 


board asked, “So what?” and the pastor was ready with 
the answer. “There are,” he began, “a few people in the 
world who make church schools their business. Perhaps 
we ought to have one.” 

By spring, the news was everywhere. The official board 
was hiring a director of religious education! 

Long before the new director was found, a few “old 
timers” in the church school had resigned their posts with, 
“Well, now I can quit.” The great majority of the leaders 
and teachers in the school drew a deep breath and said, 
“I was at my wits’ end, but, with help, I’d like to try it 
once more.” 

The story of the search for the right one for the posi- 
tion is the tedious one of many letters and interviews. 
The pastor had much to do with these, of course, but the 
final responsibility was delegated to the pastoral relations 
committee of the official board. Through the investigation, 
they could hardly help but learn a great deal about de- 
sirable training, experience, and personality requirements 
for a director. They shopped enough that when the one 
they wanted appeared on the scene they recognized her at 
once. Before writing to this director, they wrote to every- 
one they could find who knew her. At last, they were sure 
and things began to happen. 

Now there is nothing so certain of calling up one’s best 
efforts and ability as the knowledge that one is in demand. 
Their money’s worth was insured when this committee 

»requested an interview, offered the position insistently, 
and openly urged its acceptance. No application for the 
position was ever made. This director was “called.” 

Just how it was all accomplished, perhaps the pastor, 
the pastor’s wife, and only a very few other individuals 
will ever know. The director, however, found, on arriving, 
that someone had made sound preparation for her coming 
—preparation that does not result alone from surveys and 
investigations. The people were begging for help. Teach- 
ers of years of experience wanted to know what to teach 
and how best to teach it. Department superintendents 
called for worship helps, books and articles to read, and 
requested “observation” visits. Some few (yes, it’s true) 
were even known to ask if they might have a class to teach. 

This story is far from complete. It should include a 
full account of the reception given in the church parlors 
to the new director. It should devote much space to little 
tales of dinner invitations “because the children love you 
so,” of tickets given which “we cannot use and knew you 
would enjoy,” of calls by telephone to give encouragement 
or vow allegience, of offers from busy housewives “to run 
the mimeograph so that you can be free for more im- 
portant things.” ... 

That director has a great responsibility, you say? She 
has! But can she fail to give that church its money’s 
worth? 

If, later on, you are to have help with your church pro- 
gram, now is the time to prepare for its coming. Insure 
your money’s worth. It will require real thought and hard 
work, It may require much subtlety. Your money’s worth 
is insured, however, if, before you spend it, your church 
really wants a director and then really wants a director. 
Only then are you ready to issue a call. Only then can the 
coming of a director mean the most possible to your church. 
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Resources for Peace Education 


By E. Raymonp Witson* 


the increase in the number and variety of organiza- 

tions carrying on activities looking toward the 
elimination of war and the establishment of better relations 
among the peoples and governments of the world. Some 
of these organizations are concerned primarily with re- 
search; others concentrate more on political activity. Some 
work especially within a denominational or unified con- 
stituency; others, like the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, specialize in one particular field. 


QO: of the amazing developments since 1914 has been 


Hence, it is now possible for anyone sincerely inter- 
ested in peace to support actively at least one agency in 
which he wholeheartedly believes, read its publications, 
contribute to its usually depleted treasury, and help in an 
organized way to mobilize public opinion for measures 
toward achieving peace. 

This brief review is not an attempt to evaluate the total 
programs and policies of the different organizations with- 
in the peace movement as such, nor indeed even to list 
them all, but to suggest, from the standpoint of local 
churches, some places to which to turn, especially for 
pamphlet literature that is likely to prove helpful in the 
average community. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Tue Wortp Peace Founpation, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City, is the agency in the United States for 
official publications of the League of Nations and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice or the World 
Court. They also publish, in cooperation with the Foreign 
Policy Association, a series of “World Affairs Pamphlets,” 
mostly 25 cents, which are very valuable. Two of them are 
especially recommended for rural groups or for anyone 
wishing to understand the relation of American agriculture 
to world stability. America Must Choose by Henry A. 
Wallace (available in 10-cent edition also) has already 
had a very wide circulation; and a more recent one, Our 
Vanishing Farm Markets and World Trade by Professor 
T. W. Schultz of Iowa State College, ought to be read in 
connection with the former. A pamphlet published by the 
government, which gives much statistical information in 
compact form, is Agriculture’s Interest in America’s World 
Trade, available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., for 5 cents. 

Some other important titles published by the World 
Peace Foundation are: Conflicts of Policy in the Far East, 
the Future of Sea Power in the Pacific, Soviet Russia: 
1917-1935, What Economic Nationalism Means to the 
South, War and Depression, Germany Under Hitler, The 
Spirit of Modern France, Latin America, Rivalries in 
Ethiopia, each for 25 cents. When questions are asked 
about international peace machinery, in all probability 
you can find the answers in the 388-page Handbook of the 
League of Nations by Denys P. Meyers and the World 
Court 1921-1934 by Manley O. Hudson, each issued in a 
paper covered student edition for 75 cents. The World 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Peace Foundation also has a “Munitions Packet” for 50 
cents with an assortment of materials useful for individual 
or group study regarding the recent Senate Munitions in- 
vestigation. 


THE NaTIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF 
War, 1624 Grand Central Terminal Building, New York 
City, which is made up of representatives from eleven 
national women’s organizations, has been sponsoring 
Marathon Round Tables, with at least six sessions for 
group discussion and community activity, which are meet- 
ing with growing interest. The 1935 subject has been 
“The Evolving Foreign Policy of the United States,” and 
the reference material assembled for the whole group, or 
for individual subscription, has been very discriminately 
chosen. Their selection can be praised highly. Single 
copies of all material is furnished for $1.00, and there 
are quantity rates. 


Essential Facts about the League of Nations, the World 
Court, and the International Labor Office, for 5 cents, and a 
Brief History of the League of Nations, for 15 cents, are 
among the publications of the LEacuE or Nations Asso- 
CIATION, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. Many model 
assemblies of the League or of the International Labor 
Office have been given by young people. During the last 
session of Congress, a resolution was introduced by Senator 
James A. Pope for entrance into the League of Nations by 
the United States with reservations against any obligation 
to use military force. The League of Nations Association 
has as its object “the cultivation of such public opinion as 
will influence the government of the United States to co- 
operate to the fullest extent practicable in the activities of 
the League of Nations and to enter the League of Nations 
at the earliest possible date.” 


Perhaps the best place to turn for miscellaneous infor- 
mation—bibliographies; lists of plays; packets for the 
observance of special days, for teachers, for ministers, for 
workers with boys and girls, for farmers, or for labor 
groups—is the NATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
War, 532 17th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. The aim of 
the National Council is “progressive world organization, 
world-wide reduction of armaments by international agree- 
ment, and world-wide education for peace.” The “World 
Problems Kit,” 15 cents, is kept revised by Florence 
Brewer Boeckel and includes brief statements on the muni- 
tions industry, neutrality, war debts, the cost of war, and 
other current topics. The Story of the Paris Pact by 
Arthur Charles Watkins, 160 pages for 25 cents, is used 
in hundreds of high schools in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Student forum. A Peace Action Handbook, 35 cents, 
takes up the strategy of working for peace through poli- 
tical channels including the precinct, the congressional 
district, mass meetings, newspapers, radios, and movies. 
The National Council for Prevention of War was the first 
peace organization to establish a labor department in a 
special effort to work with and provide material for or- 
ganized and unorganized labor groups. They have also ’ 
inaugurated a bulletin on current films. People should 
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be more and more aroused about the increasing militar- 
ization of our movie programs. 


THe Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FreEpom works for total, universal disarmament; the sub- 
stitution of peaceful settlement for violent coercion in the 
settlement of all conflicts; and the development of a world 
organization for political, social, and economic cooper- 
ation of peoples. Their executive secretary, Miss’ Dorothy 
Detzer, was active in getting the munitions inquiry 
launched. The “W. I. L.,” as this organization is often 
called, carries on an aggressive educational and political 
campaign for legislative measures rather than specializing 
in the publication of literature. This winter they are 
pushing the “Peoples Mandate,” which is being circulated 
in many countries and to which they hope to secure 50,- 
000,000 signatures. Nearly every year they issue a state- 
ment of policies which makes an admirable list for an in- 
dividual or group to study in defining their own attitudes. 
The Pennsylvania Branch of the W.I.L., 1924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, is now compiling packets for popular 
use of non-technical material on some twenty subjects, in- 
cluding “Religion and World Peace,” “Propaganda and 
News,” “Super-Patriots,” “Toys and Peace,” “Minorities,” 
“Interracial Understanding,” “Alternatives to War,” “The 
Peace Movement,” “Neutrality and Peace,” “The Technique 
of War Resistance.” These packets are 25 cents, and a 
study outline for each costs only 5 cents. A bibliography, 
World Citizenship and the Religious Program, 5 cents, 
lists a wide range of plays and pageants, study programs, 
peace hymns, books, et cetera. This organization also has 
exhibition sets of posters, 25 in a set, which may be rented 
for $1.00. Many of these posters were printed abroad and 
are very striking. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE OF THE 
FEDERAL CouncIL oF CHuRcHES, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, publishes a pamphlet, Program Sugges- 
tions for World Peace, 10 cents, which ought to be on the 
“must have” list for every local church group. This in- 
cludes suggestions for the local church, for the churches 
of the community, and for the individual, with a splendid 
appendix listing resources for various kinds of programs. 
Another pamphlet, Services for Worship for World Under- 
standing and Peace, will find a hearty response from the 
pastor or Sunday school superintendent. For distribution 
in adult and young people’s classes or in the pews, three 
new summaries are now available which are very well 
written indeed. These are the A B C of American Neu- 
trality, the A B C of the Italo-Ethiopian Crisis, and the 
A BC of American Japanese Relations. These are de- 
signed so that the local peace committee might place one 
in the hands of each family, since they cost only $3.00 
per hundred or 5 cents a copy. 


Ten Institutes of International Relations, lasting an 
average of ten days, are being planned for next June or 
July by the Peace Section of the AMERICAN FRIENDs SErv- 
IcE ComMiITTEE, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. This 
makes an excellent project for a church or Sunday school 
class to send their pastor, teacher, president of a young 
people’s society, or some other leader to get this training 
under a high-grade faculty from this country and Europe. 
The community can then expect them to take an active 
part in helping on peace programs during the year. Three 
of these Institutes will be on the Pacific Coast at Whittier 
College, Mills College, and Reed College. Three others 
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will be in the middle west at Bethel College, Kansas; 
Grinnell College, Iowa; and Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Others will be held at Wellesley Col- 
lege, Massachusetts; Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina; Atlanta, Georgia; and another one probably in 
Pennsylvania. Last year nearly fourteen hundred people 
from more than twenty-five denominations attended these 
Institutes. Two study outlines printed for use in the In- 
stitutes last summer are still available, Economic Founda- 
tions of World Peace by Herbert Fraser and Our Relations 
with the Other Americans by Charles Thomson, 10 cents 
each. The last will be of interest to the many mission 
study classes dealing with Latin America this year. 


Two of the organizations which take an uncompromising 
stand against war are the FELLOwsHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 
2929 Broadway, New York City, and the War REsIsTERS 
LEAcuE, 171 West 12th Street, New York City. Both are 
part of international movements, as is the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, with branches or 
sections in many countries. The Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation issues a monthly magazine, Fellowship, which ex- 
presses faith in a better way than violence for the solution 
of conflict—international, interclass, or interracial. In 
Great Britain there is a pacifist fellowship organized in 
each of the larger denominations with the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation serving as a liaison agency between these 
Christian pacifist groups. The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
in the United States is beginning to work along similar 
lines and publishes material especially dealing with re- 
ligious pacifism. War Resistance is the title of a pamphlet 
by William Floyd which the War Resisters League puts 


“out for $1.50 a hundred or 3 cents each. 


The war system touches the American people most 
widely perhaps through military training in our schools 
and colleges, which is on the increase this year. The 
CoMMITTEE ON MILiTaRIsM IN EpucATION, 2929 Broad- 
way, New York City, was formed in 1925 to seek the sub- 
stitution of modern courses in international relations and 
world affairs for military training. More than ten million 
dollars were spent for military training in the last year for 
which figures were released by the War Department. Write 
the Committee on Militarism in Education for informa- 
tion about the extent of military training in your state and 
why it is not good physical or civic education. 

Worip Peaceways, Inc., 103 Park Avenue, New York 
City, is developing technics of mass education on inter- 
national issues, specializing in magazine, newspaper, and 
radio advertising. They started out as World Peace 
Posters, Inc., with a widespread display on outdoor bill- 
boards, and for severel years pushed the sale of posters in 
churches, schools, and clubs. Although their program has 
expanded into other fields, they still handle a few posters. 


Economic Causes of War, 40 cents, and Control of the 
Munitions Traffic, 25 cents, are among the publications of 
the NationaL LeacuE oF Women Vorers, 726 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 

Other organizations which should be mentioned are the 
Wortp ’ ALLIANCE FOR’ INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
THROUGH THE CHuRCHEs, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; THe CarHotic AssociaTION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C.; 
and the CONGREGATIONAL CouNCIL FoR SocIAL ACTION, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“Kristus | 


Verdens Haap” 


By Ropert M. Hopkins 


General Secretary, World’s Sunday School Association 
New York City 


Convention to be held in Oslo, Norway, July 6 to 

12, 1936, is “Kristus Verdens Haap”—“Christ the 
Hope of the World.” Certainly no more timely theme 
could be chosen with which to challenge the attention of 
the world in these difficult days. This Convention of re- 
ligious education workers from many lands promises to be 
of great significance as it goes to Europe in this time of 
crisis. Never before has it been so apparent that the Sun- 
day school movement has a real contribution to make to 
the peace of the world. 

The main sessions of the Convention ‘will be held in 
Calmeyergatens Missionshus, the largest auditorium in 
Oslo, seating 3,200 people. Among those who have al- 
ready accepted places on the convention program are: Sir 
Harold Mackintosh of England, Dr. James Kelly of Scot- 
land, Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan, Dr. Chester S. Miao of 
China, Prof. G. Baez Camargo of Mexico, Matias Cuadra 
of the Philippines, Rev. N. Franklin of India; and a good- 
ly group from North America, including Dean Luther A. 
Weigle of New Haven, Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer of New 
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York, Dr. C. A. Bowen of Nashville, Miss Mary E. Skin- 
ner of Nashville, Miss Ethel L. Smither of Cincinnati, Miss 
Sarah E. Green of Chicago, Dr. H. McAfee Robinson of 
Philadelphia, Dr. J. C. K. Preus of Minneapolis, Rev. 
Walter M. Howlett of New York, and Miss Mary Alice 
Jones of Chicago. 

The Council of Youth for young men and women be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, which has 
come to be an established feature of this world gathering, 
will be conducted by a representative committee of which 
Dr. George Stewart of Stamford, Connecticut, is chairman. 

The morning sessions will be given over primarily to 
the presentation of glimpses from the fields of the world. 
It is expected that official representatives from more than 
fifty nations will be in attendance at the Convention. As 
these men and women, who are outstanding leaders in the 
cause of religious education in their respective fields, bring 
to the Convention the review of progress in this movement 
throughout the world, there comes a sense of world vision 
and fraternal fellowship that is most thrilling. As this re- 
view is made at Oslo there will be increasingly apparent 
the fact that religious education today is at the very heart 
of the conflict which is raging in so many parts of the 
world. Thus far the battle has not been completely lost 
save in one country, Russia; there will be no delegates 
from Russia at Oslo reporting the progress of religious 
education in this vast land. Restrictions and difficulties 
that have been imposed upon religious education in other 
lands have embarrassed the work greatly. No doubt the 
reports from these fields will be received with unusual ten- 
sion. 

The afternoon sessions will be devoted to departmental 
conferences, seminar groups, and practical demonstrations 
of the work. Such agencies as the Educational Commission 
of the International Council of Religious Education and 
the British Lessons Council are being invited to participate 
in a conference to consider the building of Sunday school 
lesson courses throughout the world. Leadership training, 
daily vacation Bible schools, and the usual conferences 
for the various age groups will likewise be cared for. The 
group studying weekday religious education will be espec- 
ially fortunate in that Norwegian leaders, familiar with the 
program of religious education in the State schools, will 
be present, thus affording an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of this rapidly growing phase of the work in the 
light of the experience of the Norwegian State program 
of religious education. (Continued on page 40) 
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Are You “Going Stale”? 


By Joun R. Scotrorp* 


sense of spiritual security than the conscious pur- 

suit of a worthy motive. When we know that we 
are acting unselfishly or that we are serving the highest 
interests of those about us, it is quite easy to assume that 
all must be well with our own lives. Almost imperceptibly 
we fall into a deadly routine. Soon we are carrying on our 
“good works” from force of habit rather than because of 
any generous impulse. “Staleness” steals upon us. 


b pegs will more quickly lull a person into a 


Sometimes we realize what is happening to us, but more 
often we do not. Here are some symptoms for which we 
may well watch. 


When details become dictatorial it is time for us to take 
stock of ourselves. It may be marking the attendance in a 
certain way, or presenting a lesson after a prescribed 
fashion, or going through the day according to a regular 
ritual. We can even become unduly exercised over punc- 
tuality or neatness of dress. The details of life can get 
- out of hand in dozens of ways. Yet when trivialities begin 
to dominate us it is always an indication of an unhealthy 
inner state. The unimportant flourishes on emptiness. It 
is the lack of large interests which opens the door for the 
entrance into our consciousness of insubordinate trifles. 

Ebbing enthusiasm is another evidence of approaching 
“staleness.” As long as- our minds are growing and our 


hearts expanding, there will come to us a certain “lift” , 


from time to time. High moments will descend upon us 
when the hum-drum things of life are forgotten. As such 
experiences recede further and further into the past, our 
spirits tend to droop. We may go through the motions of 
the way of life which we have chosen for ourselves, but 
the radiance is gone. Our words lack driving power; our 
personalities cease to attract others. We have no zest. 

Undue concern with ourselves is another unmistakable 
evidence of spiritual decay. We cannot experience the 
presence of God and think about ourselves at the same 
time. When life drives along as it should we have neither 
the time nor the desire to think very much about ourselves. 
It is when we get into stagnant waters that our pride be- 
gins to preen itself and that we become greatly concerned 
over our own honor and glory—or tremendously pre- 
occupied with our pet troubles. When our thoughts turn 
inward they cannot help but grow stale. 

No one has yet succeeded in spending his life on the top 
of some Mount of Transfiguration. We all have our ups 
and downs, our moments of exaltation and our days, 
months, and even years of spiritual depression. How to 
“shake loose” from unprofitable moods, how to lift our- 
selves out of unwholesome attitudes of mind is a prob- 
lem which ultimately confronts us all. 

As a cough drop may bring momentary peace, so are 
there palliatives which afford a certain relief from the 
monotony of our own inner staleness. Sometimes a book 
will blow some of the cobwebs out of our mental belfry. 
The best way to reduce the details of life to their rightful 
place in our scheme of things is to take a vacation and 
then return to the old tasks with a better perspective. The 
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right sort of a conference may afford us a spiritual dry 
cleaning. Taking a course in school is supposed to be the 
sovereign remedy for mental stagnation. However, if this 
prescription is taken too frequently it is likely to lose its 
efficacy. Not a few people need to go somewhere else 
than to school. 

But what we really need when life becomes dusty and 
our inner spirit acquires a bitter taste is a new experience 
of God. That is the ultimate remedy for staleness. Un- 
fortunately it is not a tonic which can be had for the ask- 
ing. Rather, it is the slow-growing fruit of a certain way 
of living. 

The two ways in which you and I are most likely to 
secure a new experience of God are through the matching 
of ourselves against new tasks and by the plumbing of 
new depths in human relationships. 


One of the most insidious aspects of going stale is the 
conviction that we are rather good at that which we are 
doing. This is likely to mean that we have attained to that 
state which on the stage is known as “rotten perfect,” in 
which the form is excellent but the inner substance is 
largely lacking. By the time we win a reputation along a 
particular line pur excellence is likely to have evaporated. 
The way out of this situation is the continual facing of 
new situations, the pitting of our talents against new prob- 
lems. 


In college we had one teacher who gave the same lec- 
tures for forty years—and then lost his mind! There was 
another man on the faculty who never taught the same 
course twice in the same way, and whose enthusiasm for 
bugs was so contagious that it cast its spell even upon 
those who were utterly unscientific. The reason our 
schools put such store by original research is that the 
mood of exploration exalts the heart and clothes life in a 
new attractiveness. 


If one really wishes to learn something, there is no 
better way than to accept the responsibilities which are 
“wished onto” us. The tasks which are thrust upon us 
without our seeking often prove to be the most rewarding 
simply because they develop our unrecognized capacities. 
It is when our powers are being stretched, when the 
measure of our manhood is increasing that we are likely 
to become conscious of God. We come into his presence 
when we venture beyond the limits of our previous experi- 
ence, when we attempt to do that which we have regarded 
as impossible. 


One way of escaping staleness is to address one’s self 
to a new goal. Every teacher needs to shift from one set 
of lessons to another from time to time. The administrator 
and organizer should move on from one problem to the 
next. We can all strengthen ourselves by accepting new 
responsibilities in the church and the community. Every 
time we discover a new power within ourselves we cap- 
ture a new experience of God. 

A second way of revivifying ourselves is through enter- 
ing into new and deeper relationships with our fellow 
men. We are all surrounded by people. We can ignore 
them, or we can take account of them. We can criticize 
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their faults, or we may explore their lives for unexpected 
graces. Our attitude can be one which separates them 
from us, or one which draws them to us. If we really want 
to get on with folks we should study the way in which 
Jesus went about among his fellows. 

_ If we are reasonably sympathetic and willing to give 
ourselves ungrudgingly to the people whom we find about 
us, life will continually unfold new aspects before our 
eyes. We will go along with our friends in the experi- 
ences which come to them. We will suffer in their anguish 
and share in their joy—and forget all about ourselves in 
both instances. Precious moments will come when we are 
utterly unconscious of self in our concern for them—and 
it is precisely at those times that we experience the pres- 
ence of God in our lives. The radiance of the particular 
moment will pass, but our days will have a new fresh- 
ness because of what we have felt. 
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When life gets dull we need to review our relationships 
with those about us. Have we gotten into the habit of 
forgetting the other fellow? Are we so absorbed in our- 
selves and our affairs that we cannot even see our neigh- 
bors? Then no wonder we have gone stale. The remedy 
is to launch out into the streams of life about us, to center 
our attention upon our fellow men. We cannot do that 
very long or very sincerely without experiencing one of 
those moments of detachment from self which go far to- 
ward making life worth living because they carry us into 
the presence of God. 

Life should be a continuous series of new beginnings. 
At least once a year, if not oftener, we should feel as though 
we were starting all over again. The creator of this world 
believed in growth, change, adventure. As we dare to walk 
in new ways, we taste the exhilaration which comes from 
experiencing the presence of God. 


A Thanksgiving Memorial Service 


The Editors of the International Journal feel that the 
service here described suggests such a fitting and genuine- 
ly Christian memorial to a beloved leader that they wish 
to pass it on to other churches. 


NE of the most effective and greatly revered leaders 
in the First Methodist Church of Evanston, Illinois, 
Mrs. Frank M. McKibben, died suddenly on September 30. 
The entire church membership was deeply grieved by her 
passing. It seemed as if it would be impossible to carry 
on the work which the church was doing for its children 
without her counsel and her fellowship. Everyone ap- 
peared to feel stunned, almost paralyzed by the sense of 
loss. Yet it was only one week after the day of Mrs. Mc- 
Kibben’s death that the board of religious education of the 
church was planning a Thanksgiving service which would 
take the form of a memorial to Mrs. McKibben. As soon 
as there was an opportunity to recover from the shock of 
her going, there came to all of the workers in the church 
a realization that their profoundest sentiment in the situa- 
tion was one of deep gratitude for having had the oppor- 
tunity of fellowship with such a personality. There was 
no time so fitting in the minds of the committee as Thanks- 
giving for a presentation of a memorial. Because Mrs. Mc- 
Kibben had been especially interested in world friendship, 
it was decided that the memorial to her should take the 
form of a library of world friendship. 

Consequently on Sunday, November 24, 1935, the entire 
church school and representatives of all other organiza- 
tions of the church came together for their Thanksgiving 
Service. 

Dr. Edwin E. Voigt, the associate pastor of the church, 
opened the service by saying that this Thanksgiving service 
was not alone one at which we gave thanks for the harvest 
which we shared each year, but it was an even greater 
thanksgiving, a thanksgiving for the privilege of knowing 
a person, a giving of thanks for a friend and teacher, Alma 
Palmer McKibben. Because she cherished during her life 
the idea that there must be world friendship among chil- 
dren, gifts were being brought to honor Mrs. McKibben 
and to bring closer friendship among all children. 

Then as the high school choir sang, “In Christ There Is 
No East or West,” the curtains were parted, revealing in 
a beautiful tableau a group of children of different nation- 


alities gathered in friendly fashion about an illuminated 
globe. At the stanza, “Join hands then brothers of the 
faith,” the children rose, caught hands, and circled about 
the globe as the curtains fell. Then a junior high school 
girl told the story of the “Christ of the Andes,” the famous 
peace statue at the summit of the Andes mountains to 
which Mrs. McKibben liked so much to refer. 

Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, pastor of the church, received 
the thanksgiving gifts from the church school and a group 
of church school boys and girls placed them in book 
shelves arranged artistically in a living-room setting on 
the platform. In a long procession the children came bear- 
ing books and envelopes of money. First came the cradle 
roll representative, then a toddler himself, then a nursery 
child, followed by groups from the kindergarten, primary, 
and junior departments, and finally the junior high school 
and high school fellowships. Every department of the 
church school brought their gifts of books or money to the 
beautifully lighted room on the stage. The shelves were 
soon overflowing and in the center on the table were Mrs. 
McKibben’s own missionary books, the gift of her husband 
and daughter. 

Following the children, came representatives of the 
national organizations with which Mrs. McKibben had 
worked, each bearing gifts. Miss Mary Alice Jones repre- 
sented the Children’s Work Professional Advisory Section 
of the International Council of Religious Education. Dr. 
Carl Eiselen represented the Curriculum Committee of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Missionary Education Movement. He was loaded 
with books from these sources. 

Mrs. Merle N. English came from the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
bringing children’s magazines, printed in foreign coun- 
tries, which are to be kept on a table for the children to 
use; and dolls from China in their Chinese dress, as a be- 
ginning of a collection of objects of interest from the 
nations around the world. The International Club of the 
National College of Education sent a gift of money by a 
student, a Chinese woman in her Chinese dress. 

In receiving these gifts Dr. Tittle expressed gratitude 
for the spirit of Mrs. McKibben which called forth such 
thanksgiving as would surely further her dream of world 
friendship among children of all nations. 
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My Experience with Committees 


By C. K. Winco* 


wheels. So does the machinery of a modern church 
without well-oiled and well-chosen committees. 
They are essential to the success of any church. 

These committees are necessary, for one reason, because 
no pastor is physically, mentally, or spiritually equipped 
for all the duties of carrying on a church organization. 
There is such a thing as the load of transmitted energy 
being greater than that which a single wire can carry. It 
is most certainly true that the load of a church is much 
greater than the physical, mental, and spiritual ability of 
its pastor. 

That pastor is successful who has his membership well 
organized into proper and efficient committees to carry on 
his work—not only evangelism, but every other phase of 
church activity: financial, social service, educational, visi- 
tation, and so on through the entire program of work. 
Further, even if the pastor were a mental and physical 
giant, it would be a sin against his membership if he were 
to attempt to do what others should do in the work of com- 
mittees. Every working member of a church makes a more 
intelligent and interested member of the church. 

Some points from my own experience may be helpful. 

First, I make it my business, as pastor, to be thoroughly 
familiar with all the laws governing the operation of my 


b | O doubt Pharaoh’s chariots dragged heavily without 


church and my church school, but I take care never to | 


make others feel that they are ignorant of these matters. 
A small group of workers and I sit down and carefully 
survey our field of activities, listing such committees as 
we believe necessary to the successful handling of the pro- 
gram before us. No committee should ever be created 
unless there is a specific task for it. 

Second, when the number of committees and their duties 
have been decided upon, then special care is taken in the 
personnel .of these committees. Where the law of the 
church permits, I make up the committees myself, after 
advising with proper persons, but unless the law of the 
church specifically makes it my duty to nominate such 
committees, of course, I never dare do so. The best course 
that I have found, in the twenty-four years of my experi- 
ence as a pastor, is to have a committee on nominations. 
I find it advisable in most cases to counsel with the com- 
mittee on nominations, taking special care not to seem to 
put my opinions and selections above the judgment of the 
committee itself. There are times when the committee, 
left alone, will serve better. In having a committee on 
nominations, I find that it relieves the pastor of much 
responsibility and, sometimes, embarrassment. 

In selecting the personnel of various committees, care 
must be used lest someone should decide to have a friend 
placed on this committee, simply on the ground of friend- 
ship, without due regard to his qualifications or fitness in 
training and in spirituality. Here is where the pastor 
must carefully and diplomatically turn the nomination to 
the selecting of the proper person or persons. 

Third, | always hold myself in readiness to cooperate 
with any committee in any plan which they may have and 
encourage them in the task which has been assigned them. 


*Pastor, First Centenary Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Under no circumstances would I take over the duties of 
any committee or assume to plan their course or write their 
reports. I once had a Sunday school superintendent who 
was highly qualified as such so far as his training and 
mental equipment were concerned, but the members of the 
Sunday school staff repeatedly complained to the pastor 
that they did not care for their superintendent. Upon in- 
quiry it was learned that the superintendent gave these 
officers and teachers no latitude or liberty whatever in the 
planning of their work. He even went so far as to write 
reports for some of his staff! Needless to say, that super- 
intendent had to be replaced. 

Fourth, it is, however, fatal to the pastor’s leadership if 
he leaves the running of the church and the naming of com- 
mittees to a church official, except where such official is 
charged with this duty. And if this official should request 
your presence and advice, offer suggestions or approval 
gladly. Here again care must be taken lest the pastor 
make the mistake of thinking that he knows men and 
women of his church better than those who are associated 
with him in selecting these committees. 

Fifth, a pastor should never, by any means, when he 
comes to a new church, try to set up a new organization 
other than the one already in operation. The better plan 
would be to work with such committees as are already set 
up, and then carefully weed out those which are not func- 
tioning and supply new members of committees as he be- 
comes better acquainted with his church. Many pastors 
fail in their work because they feel that their predecessor’s 
program must be destroyed that they may build a new one. 

Finally, a pastor should never run ahead of the leaders 
of his church and the constituted authorities in making his 
plans for committees and for the program of his church. 
This should always be done in prayerful collaboration 
with the leaders of his church. 

For example, I have now in operation in my church a 
new unified morning service which is proving a great suc- 
cess. I was thoroughly committed to the program when I 
assumed this pastorate three years ago. I studied my field, 
however, for six months before I even casually mentioned 
it to my local board of Christian education. When I did, 
it was not warmly received. We discussed it, however, in 
a very casual way in three or four of the monthly meet- 
ings. Finally my chairman said, “What shall we do 
about your suggested program?” I replied, “We shall 
drop the study of this matter for the present.” When I 
returned to this church for the second year, I again ap- 
proached the matter for a unified morning worship. Find- 
ing a warm response now on the part of the local board, 
which I did not have before, we continued to plan and 
work together for another full year before we adopted it. 
Now everyone is working in the greatest of harmony and 
satisfaction. Take plenty of time and discuss it thoroughly 
before inaugurating any new program for your church. 

Do your committees and committeemen always work? 
No. It is humanly impossible in any church to find that 
all men and women will work and take their duties seri- 
ously. However, in most cases I have found that the larger 
number of committees work faithfully and efficiently. 
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Dithculties of the Small Rural Church 


By Tuomas ALFRED TRIPP * 


How many pages shall I write here?” So begins 

a letter from Maine in response to the question, 
“What are the difficulties and hindrances you must over- 
come?” 

The query was one among several used during the past 
year in a survey of eighty-nine small rural churches. This 
study was conducted by a research group of Yale Divinity 
School in connection with the Interseminary Commission, 
the cooperative agency of the rural church departments of 
the theological seminaries in New England. The purpose 
of this effort was to discover some of the actual needs and 
the present programs of religious education in the “wee 
small church.” 

When the report of this group was given at a meeting 
of the Interseminary Commission held at Boston Uni- 
versity, it was discovered that the churches studied have 
some very persistent problems. The following is a brief 
summary of those difficulties as reported by leaders of 
these small rural churches in twenty-nine states. 

The digest of answers indicates that the leaders of the 
small rural church feel very strongly about their difficul- 
ties. Inadequate leadership and “traditionalism” were 
terms most often used to describe hindrances. Problems 
due to the size of the parish and “indifference” follow 
next in order of frequency. It may be significant that only 
one letter out of all the returns failed to name difficulties. 

Classification of the total list of problems shows a 
grouping in order of frequency about as follows: (1) 
difficulties inherent in the nature of the parish; (2) 
divisive factors in these parishes; (3) problems due to the 
types of minds to be met; (4) hindrances arising from an 
inadequate conception of the nature of religious experi- 
ence among the constituents of small churches; (5) limi- 
tations of leadership; (6) inadequacy of buildings, equip- 
ment, and financial resources; (7) shortcomings of homes 
and parents; and (8) problems due to absence of a right 
attitude and approach by denominational headquarters 
and theological seminaries toward the small church. 

Difficulties due to the nature of the parish most fre- 
quently arise from distances to be encountered, numbers 
of churches to be served, and isolation. “One man serving 
six churches!” (Oklahoma). “My parish includes four 
towns. This territory was formerly served by two men. 
Blankville was a ‘no man’s land’ which has been added. 
No service had been held there for eighteen years. -There 
are 132 square miles of territory and 187 miles of road 
to cover.” (Maine). “People living in the country won’t 
come in bad weather. Old cars are about to fall to pieces 
and then they won’t come at all.” (Illinois). These are 
typical expressions. 

Isolation is due to bad roads and poor means of trans- 
portation. Many rural homes still have no telephones, 
according to these letters. Timidity, provincialism, pes- 
simism, and defeatism are results. 

Rural pastors find it hard to get their work done. There 
are “not many precedents for work in a larger parish.” 
(Maine). On small incomes they find it difficult to buy 


*Minister, Congregational Church, Mystic, Connecticut. 
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gas to get about the parish. However, few ministers men- 
tion farming or other work to supplement their salaries 
from the churches. Infrequent contacts and irregular 
hours of services break the continuity of the work as does 
the seasonal rush of farming and commercial fishing. 
Weekday services are often out of the question. The best 
leaders, especially young people, move away to the larger 
centers. Low incomes attract either the very young or 
the elderly ministers. This creates special problems. 

Divisive factors which hinder religious work in the small 
church are many. Sectarianism is apparently the worst. 
All sorts of denominations and “emotional” religious cults 
seem to gravitate to the isolated community. 

Factions are often based on religion, politics, race, cul- 
ture, cliques, and personalities. Mixed cultural patterns and 
language differences resulting from the presence, side by 
side, of new and old Americans are frequently mentioned 
as causes of divisions. Lack of community cooperation and 
competition of organizations are symptoms resulting from 
divided trade centers, “split” telephone exchanges, recre- 
ational activities outside of the parish, et cetera. Often 
churches in a larger parish or circuit compete with each 
other. “Four churches on a charge, jealous of each 
other!” writes a minister from Pennsylvania. On the 
other hand, the total lack of group consciousness char- 
acterizes many small churches. 

Mind-sets in the form of indifference, traditionalism, 
conservatism, and “ignorance” concern these leaders. 
“Prejudice against change of time-honored procedures in 
church affairs and the introduction of new procedures.” 
(North Carolina). “Traditionalism and inertia . . . they 
have never had a real program and see no vital need of 
one.” (Pennsylvania). “Indifference, ignorance, inade- 
quate leadership, sectarianism, lack of funds, and compe- 
tition from beer parlors” are of one piece in a letter from 
Kentucky. “Inertia, closed minds, lack of vision, and 
even a sense of futility.” (Ohio). These are a fair 
sampling of many returns. 

“Tenorance” concerns a lack of general culture as well 
as a limited view of religion. Fundamentalism and op- 
position to science (evolution) are live issues in rural 
places, as is a literal interpretation of the Bible. Libraries, 
radios, and newspapers are few and where they exist 
“Amos and Andy” and the “funny papers” often hold 
more interest than national and world issues, complains a 
pastor in North Carolina. 

A minister from Montana writes of the “ignorance of 
people as to any type of religious knowledge, i.e., many 
have never heard the Lord’s Prayer.” The conception of 
what religious experience is and the “practice of the real 
religion of Christ” are often lacking. Emotionalism, re- 
vivalism, and inadequate social consciousness are also in 
evidence. Morals are low in some places. “Youngsters 
drinking, laziness, ignorance, lack of care for better things, 
drinking in families,” are expressions from one pastor. 

Inadequate leadership is due to lack of education, 
absence of leadership training, unwillingness, irresponsi- 
bility, timidity, factions, inadequate religious experience, 
and a limited point of view. Leaders are sea There_ 
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is no superintendent for our school of 140 members. The 
pastor has been acting as superintendent as well as teach- 
ing one class. Result: no superintending.” (Montana). 
Motivation of teachers to serve for “actual service rather 
than personal glory” (Pennsylvania) is a problem. 

Most buildings are too small and poorly adapted to the 
program needs. Parsonages are sometimes too large for 
the single minister. Equipment is usually short of the 
needs. However, a letter from Maine says, “Material 
needed: Holy Bible, notebook, watch, and a good im- 
agination.” Shortage of funds for church work, debts, 
and inadequate giving hinder progress. 

The problem of materials is a fundamental matter. 
Literature often goes “over the heads” of rural folk or 
abounds in urban illustrations rather than in those ap- 
propriate to farm life, according to a majority of those 
answering. A worker in New Hampshire writes her own 
lessons. Funeral flower boxes left at the church furnish 
one group with materials for handicraft. Money for buy- 
ing materials is often lacking. “We live on $300 a year 
per family. There is no money for literature.” (New 
Hampshire) . 

The poverty of the people, which lies back of the finan- 
cial embarrassment of many parishes, is serious. The 
economic conditions are resulting in malnutrition and 
loss of morale. Cars are wearing out and many homes 
have no sanitation. 

Two leaders speak with great feeling against the plan 
of the government to remove them from sub-marginal 
land. “The Federal Government has marked us for ex- 
tinction up here, under the sub-marginal land purchase 
act. No one knows where we will be when the lightning 
strikes. For most of our neighbors it means simply tak- 
ing them off farms where they have managed to take care 
of themselves in a meager way and putting them on the 
dole, thereby taking away their independence and self- 
respect. The loss in character is going to be terrific. 
The Blank family is sticking where it is until the last gun 
is fired. After that we may be picked up on the battle 
field, or we may be found as refugees.” (New Hampshire). 

Many parents neglect to train their children at home. 
Nor do they make up for this failure by cooperating with 
the church. No church represented in the survey reported 
a successful plan to solve this problem of religious educa- 
tion in the home. 

Overhead bodies and religious schools are mistrusted by 
many small church leaders. Two typical quotations il- 
lustrate this. “Hindrances have come from the higher 
governing bodies of the denominations. We have to sell 
the larger programs not only to our own people and 
ministers, but also to.our superintendents, field secretaries, 
and heads of boards so that interference from such sources 
will not curtail or maybe kill all of the work that we may 
do over a period of years.” (Maine). 

“If theological seminaries and schools of religious edu- 
cation were worth a hoot they would offer courses that 
would take the closely graded and group graded curricula 
and determine the basis upon which selection can be made 
for the small scale school, and then train men by the 
seminar method for doing this kind of work. It seems, 
however, they do everything else but train men for the 
work in which they are to struggle when they take a small 
church parish.” 

Thus speaks the small rural church regarding its own 
difficulties. 
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Resources for Peace Education 
(Continued from page 14) 


OTHER HELPs 


Three periodicals might well be on every church reading 
table or in every community library to keep readers in- 
formed of developments month by month. The Chronicle 
of World Affairs, published every other week by the League 
of Nations Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York City, 
at $1.00 per year, reviews the chief happenings of the 
world with especial reference to the League of Nations. 
Peace Action, the monthly bulletin of the National Council 
for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., 50 cents per year, features an editorial by Frederick 
J. Libby, and an analysis of current government policies 
and political events affecting international relations, news 
of the peace movement from all parts of the country, and 
suggestions for local and political action. World Events, 
a crisp little pocket periodical edited by Devere Allen and 
published by the No Frontier News Service, Wilton, Con- 
necticut, comes bi-monthly for 25 cents with its leading 
article on some crucial contemporary issue, a series of 
short gleanings from correspondents all over the world, 
and a striking cartoon, usually from a foreign paper. These 
three publications overlap almost none, and each is unique 
in its field. 

A new series of “Headline Books,” graphically 
illustrated, factual and simple in style, are being issued by 
the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City, in paper for 25 cents or boards for 35 cents. 
Since our government’s attitude toward neutrality is to be 
formulated by Congress before February 29, 1936, when 
our present neutrality legislation expires, the first one, 
War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out? is very pertinent. 
It reviews in popular form the steps which led us into the 
war in 1917. Others in the series to follow include: 
Dictatorship, Made in the U.S.A., Peace in Party Plat- 
forms, Clash in the Pacific, and Flags and Drums. Discus- 
sion guides and group projects have also been worked out 
to accompany these for study groups. “Foreign Policy 
Reports” also cover a very wide range of subjects and are 
authoritatively written. 

Two more of the pamphlets on the “must have” list 
would, in my judgment, be the sixty-four page discussion 
in question and answer form What Shall We Do About 
War? 15 cents or $6.00 a hundred, by Kirby Page, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City, and the reprint of the 
“Arms Inquiry,” 10 cents, from the Christian Century, 440 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

A list of Organizations in the United States That Promote 
International Understanding and World Peace, with ad- 
dresses and a short statement of objectives, is available 
from the National Council for Prevention of War for 15 
cents. For the more serious student, the large book Study 
of International Relations in the United States, edited by 
Edith E. Ware, is published by Columbia University Press 
at $3.50. 

For purposes of stimulating discussion, material for 
presenting the opposite point of view may be secured from 
the organizations that promote the viewpoint of “armed 
preparedness”: such as, the American Legion, whose na- 
tional headquarters are in Indianapolis, Indiana; the Na- 
tional Security League, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City; and the National Civic Federation, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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An Art Library for the Church Schoo 


By CraricE M. Bowman* 


mouth Church School assemble, the teachers find 

on their tables a folder of mounted pictures illus- 
trative of the lessons of that day; and every Sunday 
morning the children look forward to their pictures and 
sometimes bring extra ones to be added to the collection 
called the “art library.” 

Usually when we think of art being used in religious 
education, we visualize framed masterpieces with candles 
glowing and a worship service built around the picture. 
But here is art for the sake of instruction, brought from 
the pulpit into the classroom, made more personal, in a 
form which can be handled, examined, and even copied 
by the pupils themselves. 

Back of our church school art library lies an inter- 
esting story of devotion and hard work in making a beau- 
tiful dream come true. Some years ago a faithful woman 
of the church, intensely concerned with growing youth, 
began saving biblical pictures. Here and there in Bible 
story books and religious magazines she found pictures 
which were really lovely, and which she thought worth 
saving. Perhaps at first they were used in the instruction 
of her own children; but soon the collection expanded 
until it was large enough to supply several classes of 
children in the church school for many Sundays. To fill 
in some needs, small penny pictures and other inexpen- 
sive copies of masterpieces were purchased. Most of the 
pictures thus collected were fairly small. But, being of 
light paper, the pictures would not wear well, especially 
under the weekly handling of inquisitive small fingers. 
And it became necessary to work out some way by which 
they could be filed so as to be found easily. The head of 
the art department of the public library not only mounted 
the pictures in a form that could be easily and efficiently 
filed and used, but furnished additional pictures and ma- 
terially added to the collection from duplicates and dis- 
carded pictures from the Art Room of the Public Library. 
The art library of the church school had taken form. 

It is at present composed of 1,525 pictures. Grey was 
selected as the most neutral background for the many- 
colored prints, and they are mounted on cardboard a little 
larger than letter-size paper. The name of the picture 
and of the painter is printed in the corner, and on the 
back are Bible references for which it would be a suitable 
illustration. The filing case containing the pictures is 
composed of six drawers and is kept in a corner of the 
church school library, easily accessible to all departments. 

In the working out of the use of the art library, there 
is an Art Librarian, who is children’s librarian in one 
of the public schools. She has with her a copy of the 
quarterly used by each class in the church school and 
keeps up with all of the lessons. She comes in during 
the week and lays out such pictures as she thinks will 
help in teaching those lessons and puts them into the 
folders of the different teachers. On Sunday mornings, 
she is assisted by a junior or intermediate child who helps 
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deliver the folders to the class tables, and collect them 
after class. This necessitates a close working together 
with the teachers; if for some reason they teach a different 
lesson from that in the quarterly they must acquaint the 
Art Librarian with their plans. 

In addition, the pictures are available for older depart- 
ments who do not use quarterlies, and they have been 
particularly helpful in such classes as Old or New Testa- 
ment. They are useful for reference in making costumes 
of biblical times; and in the preparation of the Plymouth 
Passion Play they were an invaluable aid, not only for 
costumes, but also for the actual tableaux and types of 
characters. In addition, there are always seasonal de- 
mands upon the Art Library for various group meetings. 
Some of the larger and more beautiful pictures can be 
used in worship services, hanging them over colored 
drapings or on built-up backgrounds. 

The several divisions of the pictures include “Old Testa- 
ment: Prophets,” etc.; “Life of Christ: First Year of 
Ministry in Judea,” etc.; “Maps,” “Nature,” ‘Missions: 
India,” etc.; “Miscellaneous: Health,” etc. When begin- 
ning a collection, it is best to let it grow naturally into 
divisions, rather than beginning with headings and at- 
tempting to fit pictures under them. It is surprising how 
quickly such a collection grows; and once you begin 
saving pictures, you are amazed at how many you formerly 
let go into the wastebasket. 

The main observation one would make from such use 
of pictures in religious education is that the art library 
should be continually replenished. It should not be a 
static thing, not only because children tire easily of 
using the same pictures over and over again, but also 
because there are so many fine new things which are con- 
stantly being published. The problem of censoring is of 
vital importance; and too much care cannot be exercised 
in keeping out of the collection such pictures as would 
portray an anthropomorphic idea of God, or an anaemic 
Christ, or such pictures as are of inferior artistic quality. 
At the expense of having fewer pictures, they should be 
well selected. It is best to rely on the judgment of a 
group rather than that of one individual in selecting 
those pictures which are to be used. Picture-collecting 
makes a delightful hobby for individuals or for groups. 
The collection grows quickly and it is gratifying to find 
how eagerly the children seek the pictures. Oftentimes 
they can be encouraged to find new illustrations; and thus 
the use of art becomes creative as well as instructive. 

We believe that the art library is a valuable aid in the 
religious education program of Plymouth Church and 
cordially recommend the adventure of developing such a 
library and of exploring its possibilities. 


A price list of International Council publica- 
tions has just been printed. This has been ar- 
ranged in a convenient form which can be used 
as an order blank. Address your request for a 
copy to the International Council of Religious 
Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Increasing Motion Picture 


Appreciation Among Youth 


By Ex1zABETH WATSON PoLLARD* 


r \HAT children and young people should be aided in 
analyzing and evaluating the motion pictures which 
they attend is a most obvious truth. But just how to 

give the needed help is a problem on which many teach- 
ers and parents are seeking advice. To what extent can 
children distinguish between good and bad elements of a 
picture? How may interest in studying pictures be 
aroused? What are some of the points at which we may 
start in an effort to develop intelligent appreciation of 
motion pictures? These and many other questions are 
constantly on the lips of those who are seriously con- 
cerned about motion pictures and their effect upon chil- 
dren and young people. 

In an effort to answer some of these questions, let us 
first ask ourselves, “What are some specific things young 
people might be taught to appreciate?” Carefully con- 
ducted research studies and experiments make it possible 
for us to set up certain criteria for judging a picture. The 
accompanying chart lists contrasting elements and shows 
the degree to which children and older persons can dis- 
tinguish the various items. The main headings are points 
which children can appreciate. The sub-headings are re- 
finements which those of senior high school age or oldér 
might study. 

First of all it should be noted that, for the most part, 
children cannot grasp the distinctions between the items 
in the right- and left-hand columns. They can distinguish 
extremes for themselves. Most young people’s ratings will 
place “David Copperfield” much higher than “Her 
Ransomed Lover.” The teacher can be of great help, 
however, in refining their discriminations. With the help 
of a teacher or leader they can be taught to distinguish 
between the good, but weak-in-some-places picture, and 
the better, but-not-great picture. 

Children are not mature enough to distinguish at all 
clearly between the clever and the artistic. In fact, they 
tend to enjoy cleverness more. Clever photographic shots, 
and clever methods of getting the hero out of a predica- 
ment they can appreciate. Sentimentally lovely settings 
represent what they feel to be art. The inability to dis- 
tinguish between the sensational or sentimental and the 
artistic is true not only of photography, but throughout 
the art of film construction, in sound, lighting, setting, or 
characterizations. 

Most children enjoy discussing how effects are made or 
faked. They are interested in clever ways of mixing 
sounds, or creating a horrible accident. It is good, too, 
to discuss how sounds and settings are faked in order to 
dull the fright and intense excitement which stir children 
too deeply. The Saturday Evening Post, March 11, 1933, 
had an interesting article on “The Voice of the Film.” 
Children can often bring examples from their reading in 
motion picture magazines. The study of how movies are 
produced is most important for young children. Let them 
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discuss how a ship sinking at sea is photographed in a 
tub, and jungle scenes taken on the lot. Many children 
are suffering today under nervous excitement that lasts for 
days because they are unable to detach themselves from 
the reality of the thrilling scene. 

Older children can discuss unusual photographic and 
scenic bits that interested them. They can pick out simple 
symbolisms: such as, the burning calendar leaves showing 
passage of time, or the tumbling piles of money to 
symbolize a stock market collapse. They can discuss 
characterizations, and unusual photographic bits. They 
may remember some effective fade-outs, or dissolves, or 
shots taken from unusual angles. They may recognize 
where a significant gesture told a story without words, or 
where special lighting heightened the mood. Abstractions, 
such as rhythm in changing shots or artistic simplification 
of reality, had better be left for adults except in the most 
obvious examples. One can be guided by the child’s gen- 
eral interest in abstractions. 

Children can be taught to feel superior to the common- 
place movie and to shop for pictures of merit. They can 
be taught to prefer “The Little Minister,” or “Treasure 

sland,” or “Viva Villa,” to “The Wife of Frankenstein,” 
“Cleopatra,” or “Rolling Down to Rio.” They may still 
prefer a “western” to an artistic picture, such as “Man 
of Aran,” but at least they will tend to choose western 
films of merit. “Westerns,” by the way, should be some- 
what outgrown by the time children are fifteen or sixteen. 

As religious educators, we are eager to see pictures in 
bad taste and vulgar emphases relegated to the limbo of 
unprofitable performances. We are especially anxious to 
have the young people under our guidance voluntarily 
shop for movies of high moral tone. We know that pic- 
tures of glamour and daring sex appeals have a special 
attraction for adolescents. Pictures obviously in bad 
taste, however, Mae West pictures and the like, probably 
have little effect on the young people who attend our 
churches. Where differing moral standards are clearly 
recognized, the dangers are at a minimum. Such stars 
are imitated only in fun. It is the heroes and heroines 
who are seriously admired and imitated who offer real 
problems. It is the responsibility of the religious educator 
to move his young people a step further ahead in discrim- 
ination between lower and higher moral tone in films they 
see. “Paris Interlude” entertained the audience, but the 
moral tone was just low enough so they wouldn’t stop to 
think about it. A picture does not need to point a moral 
to have high moral tone, as many children believe; wit- 
ness, “David Harem,” “Sequoia,” “Ruggles of Red Gap,” 
“Daddy Long Legs,” “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” and 
“Murder on a Honeymoon.” Current examples can be 
cited by both leader and children. 

Even adults find it difficult to be critical of incidents of 
lowered tone on the part of a likable hero or heroine. “It 
Happened One Night” is a good picture, one that can be 
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recommended. Yet the hero stole a car for less reason 
than you or I as individuals would agree as adequate. A 
leader is most helpful if he can quote instances from films 
the young people have seen recently. When producers 
can be counted upon to have as high moral tone as the 
audience, then we shall no longer have to be on guard 
against the little things which gradually lower the stand- 
ards of all of us. 

Children can distinguish between the vulgarity of some 
of the Laurel and Hardy films and the idealistic note in 
“Smilin? Thru.” However, they may need to be trained 
to distinguish clearly between vulgar fun and clean fun. 
While the star system lasts, it is possible to count on cer- 
tain actors, such as Harold Lloyd, Will Rogers, Edna May 
Oliver, and others, to produce excellent comedy that is 
clean throughout. It is better to create a feeling of 
superiority on the part of the children toward vulgar bits, 
as “jokes intended for morons and people with crude 
emotions,” than to offer a note of warning. 

Older young people can be helped to distinguish be- 
tween cheap or sensational treatment of an unusual sex 
theme and a realistic and artistic unfolding of inevitable 
human consequences. Motion picture producers are very 
particular to have the villain punished and the street- 
walker married or ruined at the end of the film. They 
are not at all particular about treating sex and crime re- 
alistically and artistically. Artificialities, such as the 
good girl who has nowhere to stay but in a strange man’s 
room, and the worthless hero who becomes reformed and 
prosperous and efficient at the end, can be illustrated in 
local movies. Praise should be given wherever possible 
to films which do handle difficult themes sensitively. “Lit- 
tle Friend,” “I’m a Fugitive from a Chain Gang,” “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street,” “One Night of Love,” and 
“Mimi” are cases in point. 

Any discussion of motion picture appreciation should 
include a look at our present star system. Pudovkin in 


his book On Film Technique, Welford Beaton in Know 
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Your Movies, and E. G. Cousins in Filmland in Ferment, 
show clearly how little real acting is necessary in the 
production of the best films. Some day Hollywood is 
going to advertise directors, not stars. The depression has 
brought that day nearer. While there are a few great 
actors in the movies, most of the young heroes and 
heroines are made to be wonderful through camera work, 
skillful editing, and volumes of publicity. Stars are fre- 
quently paid huge salaries not because they are wonder- 
ful actresses, but because the public can then be induced 
to see their pictures without inquiring about the excellence 
of the story and production. There is nothing to be sad 
about if we lose the star system. One big way in which 
movies differ from the stage is that types can be used as 
effectively as actors, and sometimes more so. Janet Gaynor 
is not necessarily a great actress, but she is a likable type 
who can just be herself before the camera. It is better to 
have many performers because we become too familiar 
with movie faces through revealing close-ups. It is well 
to have criticisms of stars come from the young people 
themselves, the most sophisticated ones if possible. Re- 
ports from readings may be one method. Discussing limi- 
tations of the star system in general and having the young 
people supply illustrations may be another. 

If you are discussing acting, plot, sound, lighting, 
setting, directing, and so on, a reference to How to Ap- 
preciate Motion Pictures by Edgar Dale will give you the 
needed information. See also the series of articles on 
movies in the Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
and books and magazine articles in your local library. 

Young people through the high school age, and some- 
times beyond, are too immature to prefer.abstract themes. 
They like the action story and the wish fulfillment plot 
with a happy ending. Children enjoy being grown up 
enough to be able to pick out a clear-cut theme in a pic- 
ture they have seen. It is well to do this as it provides a 
concept of adult appreciations beyond to grow into. Avoid 
letting them say they prefer a (Continued on page 34) 
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1. ComMMoONPLACE PICTURE 


a. Clever 
2. Bap Taste 
a. Slightly lowered tone 
3. VULGARITY 
a. Cheapness 
4, Futt Pior 
a. Over-use of coincidence 
b. Weak plot 


5. Opsvious STEREOTYPES 
a. Picture burdened by star 
b. Weak story carried by star reputation 
c. Characters somewhat artificial 
d. Like heroes, dislike villains 
6. Poor Sounp MEcHANIcS 
a. Somewhat artificial dialog 
b. Over-use of dialog 
c. Inappropriate or obvious musical background 
d. Clever sound effects 
7. COMMONPLACE PHOTOGRAPHY AND EDITING 
a. Clever 
8. Osvious InaccurRAcIEs IN LIGHTING, SETTING 
a. Use of color, lighting, setting to be clever or 
spectacular 
b. Director’s emphasis on standard appeals 
9. Sex, Crime, ADVENTURE THEMES 
a. Trite theme 
b. Emphasis on box office appeals regardless of 
theme 


Contrasting Elements for Motion Picture Study 


1. PicrureE or Unusuat Merit 
a. Artistic 
Hicu Morar Tone 
a. High tone without being moralistic 
IDEALISTIC 
a. Needed realism 
Excitinc Piotr 
a. Inevitable human consequences 
b. Plot intentionally subordinated to theme, photog- 
raphy, or characterization 
5. InpIvIDUALIZED CHARACTER Parts 
a. Picture enriched by star 
b. Good production creating star 
c.. Characters realistic 
d. Like best characterizations 
6. ExceLLeEnt SounpD ACCOMPANIMENT 
a. Effective dialog 
b. Story told by camera 
c. Artistic musical background 
d. Artistic sound effects 
7. SpEcTACULAR PHOTOGRAPHY AND EpITING 
a. Artistic 
8. SKILLFUL PRODUCTION 
a. Use to further mood or plot artistically 
b. Director’s emphasis on quality achievement 
9. AssTrAcT THEMES 
a. Worth-while theme 
b. Theme the real center of all plot, photography, 
setting, characterization 
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A Peace Demonstration by 


Christian Youth 


What Are 


The following guide to group discussion was prepared 
by Mr. Owen M. Geer, a member of the Committee on 
Christian Youth Peace Demonstration of the Joint Com- 
mittee on United Youth Program. 


RMISTICE Day, 1935, saw thousands of Christian 
A young people joining in the United Christian Youth 
Peace Demonstration in almost every state in the 
union. These young people have never been to war. They 
have never marched in any man’s army. But they are fully 
aware that, should the world go to war again, they are 
candidates for front line positions. They are joining now, 
therefore, before war comes, to tell the world that they are 
not enthusiastic about providing cannon fodder for some 
future “war to end war.” : 

While the most colorful demonstrations were the pa- 
rades in places as far apart as Fresno, California; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Rochester, New 
York; Decatur, Illinois; Athens, Georgia; and other 
places, in many more centers there were mass meetings 
with speakers on peace. The largest parade was probably 
at Baltimore, where fourteen hundred young Christians 
with bands, floats, and slogans marched through ‘the 
crowded shopping district on Saturday evening, November 
9, ending with a great mass meeting. 

Fresno, California, saw nearly one thousand Methodist 
youth gathered from three states, California, Arizona, and 
Nevada, marching in a parade that extended nearly a mile 
in length, to the public park, where Dr. Roy L. Smith ad- 
dressed an assembly of two thousand people on “If the 
World Wars Again.” As if to add a touch of reality to the 
gathering, 24 U. S. army bombing planes dipped low over 
the city, throttling the voice of Dr. Smith. 

The Peace Demonstration was a new thing to many city 
councils and patriotic organizations. It seemed incredible 
to some of them that such a movement could really be com- 
posed of Christian youth. In Tulsa, certain organizations, 
on discovering the plan of the Christian youth to hold a 
parade, immediately branded it as “Communist.” Some 
veterans declared that they wanted no “peace parade” at 
all. The daily press kept up a constant fire of criticism 
of the demonstration. In spite of this opposition, there 
was general approval of the parade and those who carried 
it through were highly gratified with its success. The un- 
favorable publicity through the press served to advertise 
the activities of these Christian young people. 

There were places where the Christian young people 
were not allowed to parade, however. In Los Angeles, the 
city council refused the request of the young people for a 
permit to march. In spite of the assurance that this was 
no Communist association, the strong delegation of young 
people and adult leaders were denied the request by a vote 
of 8 to 6. It is significant that the American Legion and 
the Brewer’s Association were given permits to parade, but 
not the Christian youth. In Oakland, California, the young 
people were told that they might march with the American 


the Facts ? 


Legion, entering their own float. When the float appeared, 
carrying young people of several different races, and the 
slogan “Peace through Friendship,” the leaders of the 
Legion refused to let them enter the parade. 

Another fact to be reckoned with is this—not all of the 
young people of the Christian church have manifested sym- 
pathy with the demonstration. One church in Baltimore, 
the pastor of which is the state chaplain of a veteran’s or- 
ganization, sent a communication in the name of the young 
people branding the parade as the work of a few pacifists 
and socialists. But in spite of this, at least one of the young 
people from that church was in the parade! 

It is difficult to know just how many youth there were in 
all of the peace demonstrations, but an estimate based on 
the reports which have been received would place the num- 
ber at somewhere beyond twenty-five thousand. There is 
every prospect that that number will be multiplied by 
many times next year. 

The enthusiasm with which these young people have 
joined in the plans for a nation-wide Christian Peace 
Demonstration at Armistice time is one of the most en- 

»couraging signs of the times. The plans were not begun 
until late. It was not expected that the demonstration 
would do more than make a beginning this year. It is off 
to a flying start, however, and already plans are under way 
to make the demonstration far more significant next year. 
It is evident that something is happening in the souls of 
Christian young people. A few years ago such a demon- 
stration would never have occurred to them. Those who par- 
ticipated this year are eager to go forward in a greater way 
next year. Working together on their floats, organizing the 
parade, joining with others in the line of march—all this 
does something to folks which mass meetings and speeches 
on peace cannot do. The peace demonstration provides a 
most effective means of mobilizing and uniting the forces 
of peace. The very fact of the demonstration is evidence 
that the church is getting out of the war game. One of the 
fruits of the demonstration in many communities has been 
the formation of a peace committee which will be on the 
job throughout the year, and will get under way early with 
plans for next year’s demonstration. 

In all probability, the opposition of the war-makers will 
increase in the months ahead. Many newspapers are deter- 
mined to drive out the pacifists from the schools and the 
churches. The “patriotic” organizations and the militarists 
have manifested hostility to the demonstration. It remains 
to be seen whether Christian young people who are con- 
vinced that war is sin, and who desire to mobilize the 
millions of Christian youth for peace will be frightened 
by these false cries of “Communist!” and by refusals to 
march on the streets. Many of them are learning how to 
meet evil and violence in goodwill and with resistance by 
non-violent means. If they will discipline themselves for 
the task and be loyal to their Christian convictions, they 
will win the day for peace. (Continued on following page) 
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QUESTIONS FOR DiscussION 


1. Do the parades on Armistice Day in your com- 
munity, which are conducted by veterans’ organizations, 
tend to promote peace sentiment or war sentiment? 

2. Christian youth planned the peace demonstration 
because they felt that a parade followed by a mass meeting 
for peace is far more effective as a means of mobilizing 
peace sentiment than only holding a meeting. What do you 
think about it? 

3. In some communities the proposal has been made 
that the Christian young people should march in the parade 
with military organizations. The central committee has ad- 
vised against it, on the ground that such parades are essen- 
tially war parades rather than peace parades, and thus the 
entire cause would be jeopardized. What is your opinion? 
Why? 

4. If the Christian youth of a given community are un- 
able to secure a permit for a peace parade, what should 
they do about it? Consider the following: What could they 
do to bring a knowledge of this unjust discrimination to the 
attention of the citizens? What might be done to avoid its 
recurrence? What is the best way to change an unjust law? 
Is a Christian ever justified in refusing to obey the law? 
If so, under what conditions? 

5. Did the Christian youth in your community join in 
the Peace Demonstration? If not, why not? What can you 
do to enlist them in the demonstration for next year? 


Some Tuincs To Do 


1. Form a Christian Youth Council, if you have none in 
your community. 

2. Have a peace committee appointed, if ae is none, 
and help them to outline a plan of action for the entire 
year, leading up to next Armistice Day. 

3. Start a study group on peace and war, and ask your 
group to face the question of a Christian participating in 
any war, with a chance for youth to decide for themselves. 

4. Write the Committee on Christian Youth Peace 
Demonstration 22nd floor, 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
for suggestions for participation in the Demonstration. 

5. Get in touch with your senators and congressmen and 
urge an effective neutrality, and reduction of armaments 
for America. 

6. Help your pastor plan a program of peace education 
for your entire church. 


The Workers’ Conference 


PACE does not permit giving detailed suggestions for 
the workers’ conference this month, but the following 
outline may serve as a guide in planning such a meeting. 


1. DEvoTIONAL PERIOD 
“From Kindergarten to Professorship” 
Scotrorp, “Are You ‘Going Stale’?” 
2. Our CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
Cor, “Making the Church School Christian” ae. 
Hart, “Church Leadership in Spiritual Social Reconstruction 
3. Our CHurcH AND Wortp PEACE 
Parker, “A New Pattern of Patriotism” 
Hume, “When a Local Church Ceases to Be Local” 
Witson, “Resources for Peace Education” 
“A Peace Demonstration by Christian Youth” 
4. Some PRACTICAL, AND PERHAPS New, IpEAs 


“The Coming of a Director” 

“A Thanksgiving Memorial Service” 

Bowman, “An Art Library for the Church School” 

Potarp, “Increasing Motion Picture Appreciation Among Youth” 
~ Stock, “The Kind of a Church We'd Like” 
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A New Pattern of Patriotism 
; (Continued from page 9) 
Virginia, where again the coal question was studied and the 


special project was the building of a swimming and a wad- 
ing pool for the community. A flood in that area inter- 
rupted the work of these campers who gave themselves to 
helping in any way they could in the distressed area. In 
the early stages of the work on the swimming pool, curious 
and perhaps even suspicious crowds of onlookers gathered 
to watch proceedings from afar. Before long they became 
enthusiastic helpers. 

Two other Camps were held in Philadelphia. One of 
these was in connection with a one-time mission, greatly 
in need of renovating. The community was a mixed group 
of black and white. Here the group lived and worked and 
studied the racial situation. The other Camp was located 
in a district where there was a silk hosiery mill. The group 
studied the textile industry and worked hard on building 
a recreational field for the children of that community. 
This is a very scanty explanation of a project so fraught 
with possibilities for entirely new patterns of service. 

While all that has been written has had to do with some 
organized activity, there is nothing to hinder those who 
desire a new pattern from studying the conditions in their 
own community and creating a group with a real desire to 
demonstrate their loyalty by doing a constructive ¢om- 
munity job. It must mean sacrifice. The men who fought 
gave their lives—a foolish waste, many of us now believe, 
but the fact still remains, they made the sacrifice. We who 
would like to discover new patterns will need to sacrifice, 
too. Every community has its needs and conflicts which 
challenge a new kind of courage, dealing with life not 
death; and a new kind of loyalty, to humanity rather than 
to one nation, one color, or one class. The new pattern 
will point to ways of demonstrating positive goodwill. It 
will be such a discovery as came to the man in The Great 
Hunger after his little girl had been killed by a dog be- 
longing to a neighbor who kept it to defend him from all 
those about him whom he suspected as meaning him harm. 
After several lines of action, all equally futile, came to the 
man’s mind, he suddenly remembered a fact. There had 
been a drought that summer; the grain had died in the 
field before it had had a chance to grow. His neighbor, be- 
ing a poor man, could not afford to sow his field the second 
time. Now that this terrible thing had happened, no one 
would give him seed. The little girl’s father remembered 
he had enough barely to sow two fields. So he went out, 
while it was still night and no one could see him, to put 
the grain in his neighbor’s field. He says, “Therefore I 
went out and sowed corn in my enemies’ field that God 
might exist.” 

The biggest reason of all for a new pattern of patriotism! 
It means we must go out to sow corn in our enemies’ field, 
and that means the minds and hearts and lives of those who 
mistrust and suspect us, from whatever cause. In John 
Woolman’s words, “To turn all we possess into the channel 
of universal love becomes the business of our lives”— 
universal love—the final test of a true patriot, high citizen 
of the world. 


Note.—Additional information regarding the Work Camps may 
be secured from the author of this article, or from Homer Morris, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Some books 
which would be found helpful in studying this approach. are: 
Gregg’s The Power of Non-Violence (J. B. Lippincott Company) 
and J. S. Hoyland’s St. Francis and the Life of Today, Digging 
with the Unemployed, and Digging for a New World (available 
through the Friends Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania) . 
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Worship Service 


Hymn: “Lift up Our Hearts, O King of 
Kings” f 
Reapinc: It is the spirit that quickeneth: 


. . . the words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit, and they are life. I am come 
that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly. These 
things have I spoken unto you, that my 
joy might remain in you, and that your 
joy might be full. This is my command- 
ment, That ye love one another, as I have 
loved you. (John 6:63, 10:10, 15:11, 12.) 

Prayer: Our church is the body of which 
thou, Christ, desirest to be brain and heart. 
Our lives are the cells of that body. 
Teach us, therefore, thou who art the Way, 
how to keep that body whole and in health 
that it may do its work of life without 
faltering and without weariness. Help us, 
thou who art the Truth, to keep its eyes 
alert, keen, and broad in their vision, that 
they may see the way clearly and be a 
trustworthy guide to our footsteps. And 
thou who art the Life, help us to build 
that body to radiant vitality that it may be 
a perfect instrument for the fulfillment of 
thy purpose of creating abundant life in 
complete personality. Amen. 

Soto or Quartet: “Teacher, Saviour, Mas- 
ter,” in Singing Pathways 

Leaper: Everybody criticizes the church 
part of the time, and some criticize it all 
of the time. The modern church wel- 
comes criticism if it is constructive. Such 
criticism is as good as praise. It spurs 
the church to greater achievement in serv- 
ing life. But no one can criticize the 
church constructively unless he first knows 
what kind of a church he wants. Have 
we thought about the kind of a church 
we'd really like? Let us join Stan, Betty, 
Jim, and Edith as they discuss the ques- 
tion just before leaving for home after a 
young people’s conference. 


A Dialog Reading 


(Betty is busy packing when her 
brother, STAN, enters.) 


Sran: All packed? 

Berry: Nearly—have you got our tickets? 

Sran: Going after them now. Oh, hello, 
Edith—(Epirn and her brother, Jim, 
enter.) 

EpitH: Hello! Jim came up to call for 


me—we’re driving back in the car. We 
have room for two more and, as we pass 
through your town on the way, we thought 
we'd ask you to join us—please do. 


Betty: What do you say, Stan? Shall we 
accept? 
Stan: Well, if you don’t, I will. 


Epitu: I told Jim that you and Betty were 
president and secretary respectively of 
your young people’s society. 

Sran: And Edith has told us you were 
leader of your young men’s class. 

Jim: I try to be—but Edith is a better 
leader of her business girls’ class. 

Betty: When do we leave, Edith? 

EpitH: Oh, not for an hour. 


Stan: Then sit down a while. 
Jim: O.K. 
Stan: Did you get in on that talk at 


chapel the other night, Edith? 
EpitH: Yes—wasn’t it fine? 
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The Kind of a Ghurch Wed Like 


A Worship Service and Dialog Reading for Young People 


By Eleanor B. Stock* 


Jim: What was it about? 

Berry: The speaker brought out the point 
that it is easy to criticize the church—in 
fact, just about the easiest thing in the 
world—but how many people who do 
criticize it really know the kind of a 
church they want. 

Stan: And then he threw out this chal- 
lenge—“We older folks have given you 
the church as it is today, but it’s up to 
you young people to help build the church 
of tomorrow.” 

EpiruH: I liked the way he clinched it when 
he said, “Your first and biggest job as 
young leaders, then, is to find out what 
kind of a church you want.” 

Jim: Wish I had been there. What kind of 
a church do I want?—-say, let’s thrash the 
question out now and take our findings 
back with us to submit to our groups. 

Betty: That’s an idea— 

Stan: But before we begin it seems to me 
we ought first to define what a church is— 

EpirH: JI think I’d define it as an organiza- 
tion dedicated to a certain work. 

Stan: A Christian church, then, is dedi- 
cated to carry on the work of Christ— 
that’s what you mean, isn’t it Edith? 

EpitH: Yes—That’s it. 

Betty: Hasn’t the church been thought of 
as the body of Christ? 

Jim: Couldn’t we put it this way?—the 
church is the hands and feet which do 
the work of which Christ should be the 
brain and soul. 

EpirH: You mean, Jim, it is the instrument 
through which Christ expresses himself 
in the world? 

Jim: Yes, if it is a good instrument—the 
church is a little more than just an instru- 
ment; it is a conscious instrument— 

Sran: I get you. Then wouldn’t one of 
the first requirements of the kind ef a 
church we want be that it knows and ful- 
fills the purpose of Christ? 

EpirH: Whatever his purpose may be, I’m 
sure it’s not a creed—not even primarily 
church membership. 

Betty: I always think of Christ as one who 
knows the meaning of life. 

Jim: So do I, Betty—and he does know it, 
through and through. That’s why I believe 
his dominant purpose is the creation of 
abundant life and joy in that life in the 
hearts and senses and minds of everyone 
of us. That’s why the kind of a church 
I want must fulfill Christ’s purpose of 
creating life and joy in life. 


EpitH: I agree with: you— 
Berry: So do I— 
Stan: And I— 


This service presents in dialog form 
a topic which is frequently discussed 
in young people’s classes and societies. 
It is desired for use either as a 
reading presentation or as a more dra- 
matic 


production with memorized 
parts. Those who found value in 
“This Enduring Wisdom,” which ap- 
peared in the February, 1935, issue of 
this magazine, will, no doubt, wish to 
make a similar use of “The Kind of 
a Church We'd Like.” 


Epitu: I think one of the reasons it has so 
often missed fulfilling this purpose is that 
it has sometimes hidden Christ in a creed 
and, well, harped on a set of moral stand- 
ards to be accepted without question and 
without relation to changing needs. 

Jim: The church I want is a church that 
solves the problem of morals by turning it 
into a question of living wide-awake and 
with clear eyes and joy in living m the 
world as I have to meet it now. The 
church I want teaches not so much a code 
of morals as skill in the art of living, and 
I believe that is what Christ taught his 
followers. 

Berry: I hadn’t thought of that—but it’s 
true—and that must be why Christ made 
seers, prophets, and saints out of ordinary 
folks, some of them rather ignorant people, 
too. 

Sran: Agreed, then—the kind of a church 
we want is a church that fulfills Christ’s 
purpose of creating life and joy in life; 
a church that trains us in the art of living 
so that we can meet the problems of living 
in our world as it is today—but what kind 
of church can do that best? 

EpitH: It seems to me it will have to be a 
church that provides means for developing 
our lives as a whole. 

Jrm: And just what would that kind of 
development include? 

Betty: Faith in God— 

Sran: I think we ought to find some other 
word to express it. 

EpvitH: So do I. “Faith in God” has been 
used too glibly. We need something a 
little more—well, vivid— 

Jim: It seems to me what we really want 
is to be conscious of God. I know I’m not 
so much interested in what I ought to be- 
lieve about God, as in learning how to 
experience him; how to feel his existence 
as vividly as I feel my own. I don’t think 
life is complete without that experience. 

Sran: I feel that way about it, too. The 
kind of a church we want today is a 
church that makes God— 


Berry: Not a set of beliefs— 
EpirH: But a part of experience— 
Jim: And I believe—but of course that’s 


because I’m trying to be a musician, | 
guess—that the church, if it really helps 
us to develop our life as a whole and to 
experience God, must also train us to ap- 
preciate life and experience God through— 

Berry: Beauty? 

Jim: Yes—but somehow I don’t like to use 
that particular word. It has been so badly 
misused. People get it confused with 
something “arty” or “pretty,” but I guess 
there isn’t any other word to use. If our 
lives are incomplete without an experience 
of God, they are just as incomplete with- 
out the capacity to enjoy and enter into 
music and the other arts— 

Berry: And all the loveliness of the earth, 
too—but how can the church help us to 
this? 

Stan: Well, for one thing, by means of the 
church services— 

Epirx: Yes—they should always be beau- 
tiful and dignified, and make use of such 
music and ritual as will make the entire 
service a thing of beauty. 

Berry: I know I find it much easier to wor- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Suggestions for Building Worship Programs 


FEBRUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR THE MontH: Worshiping God 
To the Leader 


The primary child’s worship is simple and 
natural. He is most likely to worship in 
an atmosphere of serenity and cheerfulness. 
Worship may come because of a happy expe- 
rience or in a sudden moment of awe an 
wonder. Very often it will be in the midst 
of an activity. It may come as a result of 
problem solving and a decision to do some- 
thing about it as well as in a more definite 
praise activity. The primary child will re- 
spond occasionally to a simple, dignified 
service but it must not be too solemn. 
Music sung or heard will be helpful in 
promoting a mood which may lead to wor- 
ship. A primary child will respond to a 
moment of silent worship if the leader has 
skilfully guided thought in preparation for 
it. 

Conversation Topics 

1. Why people come together to worship. 

2. Why people make beautiful churches. 
Why churches have beautiful windows. Why 
there are spires on churches. 

3. Why some groups, such as the Quakers, 
worship in plain buildings. 

4. Other places where people worship 
besides in churches. 

5. What worship should do for people 
to help them to make the world a happier 
place in which to live. 

6. What the world would be like if peo- 
ple learned to love God and their neighbors 
as themselves—in connection with world 
peace, people of other races, unemployment, 
low wages, and poor housing. 


Activities Which May Lead to 
Worship 


1. Making a beautiful window or screen 
to be placed at the front of the room and 
used as a center of worship. 

2. Writing a poem or psalm of praise to 
be used in a worship service. 

3. Composing a group prayer or litany 
to be used in the service. 

4, Listening to beautiful music or looking 
at pictures. 

5. Taking a trip to a beautiful church or 
attending an adult service of worship. 

6. Preparing a dramatization to be used 
in a service. 

7. Preparing, with the guidance of the 
leader, a worship service for some other 
group. 

8. Participating in some service activity, 
such as making gifts and preparing pro- 
grams or services for an institutional group. 


Suggested Source Materials 
February 2 


THeme: Worship in the Church 
Pictures: Churches and people at worship 
in the churches. 
“The Chorister Boys” by Anderson 


(Perry Pictures Co.) 

Scripture: Micah 4:2; Psalm 92:1 and 2; 
Psalm 106:1:3. 

Srory: “How Brian Learned to Sing 
Praises,” from Everyday Stories for Little 
Folks by Elsie Spriggs (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) ; also printed in Learning about Our 
Church by Ellen Fraser (Bethany Press), 
and International Journal for October, 
1933, page 28. 

Hymns: “Praise Ye the Lord” 

“Holy, Holy, Holy” 
“Our Dear Church,” in A First Book in 


*Evanston, Illinois. 
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Hymns and Worship by Edith Lovell 
Thomas (Abingdon Press) 


February 9 


THEME: Worship in the Church (Con- 
tinued) 

ScripturRE: Psalm 105:1-4a; Psalm 95:1-4; 
Psalm 100. 


Poems or Psatms written by the children. 

LitANY OF Praise: Use the one printed in 
the International Journal for October, 
1935, page 27. 

Story: ‘“Maisie’s First Meeting,’ in The 
Children’s Story Garden (J. B. Lippincott 
and Co.) 

Hymns: Those selected for February 2. 
“A Chorus of Praise,” in Songs for Little 

People by Danielson and Conant (Pil- 
grim Press) 


PRAYER: 


O God, we thank thee for schools and homes and 
churches. We thank thee because people have learned 
to come together to worship thee and to learn to live 
more happily together. Help us to praise thee and to 
be more loving and kind to our friends and playmates 
and to all people everywhere. Amen. 


February 16 


Tueme: Learning to Worship by Helping 
Each Other 


Scripture: Matthew 22:37-39; Psalm 92:1 
and 2. ; 
Story: “Jimmie Learns to Worship” 


Jimmie Hunt and his mother got out of the car 
and walked rapidly toward the railroad station. They 
had just time to buy their tickets and wave good-bye 
to Jimmie’s father who called cheerily, ‘‘Be sure and 
tell me all about it.” 

Jimmie was very happy. His blue eyes sparkled and 
his cheeks were very rosy. He and his mother were 
going to Grandmother’s house and he always had 
such a good time there. Besides, this time was un- 
usual. For years he had been hearing about the new 
church that was being built in Fitchway where his 
grandmother lived. There were several churches in 
Jimmie’s town, but no one ever got excited about 
them. But this one was different. Jimmie had heard 
all about the beautiful church which had burned five 
years ago. At first the people had been very discour- 
aged and had said that they couldn’t build another. 
But the minister was a very wise man. For years he 
had been telling the people that the very best way 
to worship God was to love each other and to work 
for each other’s happiness. Now he called all the 
people together and said, ‘‘Let me tell you of my 
plan for the new church. It won’t need to- cost a 
great deal for it can be beautiful even if it is plain. 
And there are so many people in our city who haven’t 
any work. Let us get them to build the new church 
instead of sending away off to the big cities for 
workmen and materials. There were many who said 
it couldn’t be done and, if it could, people wouldn’t 
like it, for they would always remember the beauty 
of the church which had burned. 

“The rose window was saved, you know,” the min- 
ister answered, ‘‘and with that to start with we should 
be able to have a very lovely church.” 

“That’s true,’” someone said. 

It was not the big window that had been in the 
front of the big church. That had been ruined in the 
fire. It was a smaller one that had been at the back 
of the chapel. Some of the people thought it was 
more beautiful than the other and it surely would 
look better in a small, plain church. 

“Let’s see whom we know who could work on the 
new church.” said one man who had learned that 
their minister always planned very earefully before 
he spoke of things to do. 

“Well, there’s a carpenter who lives near us who 
hasn’t had any work for two years,” said a deacon 
slowly. 

“We all know the Negro family down by the 
tracks,’ said another. ‘‘They have all been stone 
cutters and they say one of the boys smooths and 
polishes stone very well.’ 

“Oh, yes.’? said another, ‘‘and they are so poor. 
You see. there has not been much need for stone 
cutters lately with so little building going on.” 

“What have you to say, Donald?” said the minis- 
ter to a boy who had been waving his hand to get 
attention. 

“There’s a boy in our school whose father is an 
artist. I went to his house one night and it’s full of 
beautiful paintings. They came from Italy. and they 
think they may have to go back for Antonio’s father 
savs Americans don’t buy his pictures.” 

“Yes, and there’s a shop right near there where 


an old man has carved figures that he’s made, but 
guess he can’t sell many nowadays. Perhaps he 
could carve something for us,” said another boy. 

And so the suggestions came very rapidly until the 
minister said, ‘‘I guess we'll find plenty of work- 
men. Now what shall we do about materials?’ 

“T’ll give some stones from our quarry,” said one 
man. 

“And I'll pay for some more,’’ came another offer. 

“We have some fine old trees on a wood lot in the 
country. We've been going to have some new furni- 
ture made from them but if Mrs. Brown is willing to 
let them go for this, I am,” said Mr. Brown. 

Again the offers came so fast that the minister 
finally suggested that they appoint different commit- 
tees to make further plans. They selected a commit- 
tee for workers, a committee for supplies, a gift 
committee, a food committee, and an ‘‘Ideas” com- 
mittee. The food committee was to get storekeepers 
to help in supplying food and clothing to the work- 
ers and women to help cook lunches for them. The 
minister said the “‘Ideas’? committee was the most 
important of all, for every one, even the children, 
should be asked for ideas about how the work should 
be done and how the church should be built. 

For months the committees worked and planned 
with the rest of the people, getting just the right 
person to do each task and being sure every one 
agreed to all the plans. Then the work began and 
the new church was the thing most talked about. 
Every morning the minister met with the workers for 
a little while before they began to work. Sometimes 
he talked with them about all that their work might 
mean. Sometimes he told them a story or they sang 
for a little while together. Sometimes he read to them 
from the Bible and prayed with them. After a while 
other people came to be with the workmen during 
these few moments. And the minister always had 
something to say to them about their share in the 
work, 

For five years Jimmie had been hearing this story. 
He had been most interested in what happened in the 
primary department, for that was where he went to 
church school at home. The children had decided 
that they wanted to have pictures of people doing 
loving things for each other. So the Italian artist had 
listened to them and had painted lovely pictures in 
panels on their walls. One picture was of a mother 
helping a little child, another of a missionary they 
knew who was helping other people to learn about 
God, and in the front of the room were these words. 
“Thou shalt love God, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

On the Sunday morning that Jimmie was at his 
Grandmother’s, the new church was finished and was 
filled to the doors. There had been a little time when 
every one stood out on the lawn and smiled and 
talked with one another. Then they all walked quietly 
into the church. Jimmie had a little time to look 
about him. The sun shone through the rose window 
making it very beautiful. There was some very beau- 
tiful carving about the altar with some figures that 
Jimmie had learned about in church school at home. 
Just beneath the pulpit were some very lovely flowers 
which Jimmie knew came from his Grandmother’s 
garden. But he loved the windows best of all. They 
were arch shaped and the panes were of clear glass. 
The lower part opened in the center like doors and 
the sunshine streamed in. Jimmie whispered to his 
mother, “‘The windows say ‘Welcome,’ don’t they, 
Mother?” Just as she smiled back at him, the organ 
began playing some music that he knew and soon 
every one stood and sang, ‘‘Praise ye the Lord for he 
is good.’”? Then there was silence and Jimmie knew 
every one was very glad and thankful. It seemed as 
though he could hear and feel this happiness al- 
though no one spoke a word. The minister stood to 
talk to the people and Jimmie could see how happy 
he was, too. It was a sermon of thanksgiving, and 
when he finished he said to the people, ‘You have 
learned to worship God by helping each other.” Then 
he repeated some words Jimmie had heard many times 
before, ‘‘Thou shalt love God, and thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and ‘‘To worship rightly is to love each 
other.”” And Jimmie knew they had shown love for 
each other by giving work to those who needed it and 
by the friendly way they had all worked together. 

When the minister had finished and the people had 
passed out of the church, Jimmie said to his mother. 
“TI could feel that God was here. I knew it when 
people smiled at each other. But it will be hard to 
tell Daddy all about it. He’ll never really know just 
how wonderful it has been.” 


Poems and Litany used the preceding week. 

Hymns: “Praise Ye the Lord” 

“A Chorus of Praise” 

“O Brother Man,” in New Hymnal for 
American Youth and in American Stu- 
dent Hymnal. 

Prayer: We thank thee God, for people 
who try to help each other. Help us to be 
ype friendly and helpful to every one. 

men. : 
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February 23 


Tueme: Learning to Worship by Helping 

Each Other 

We are suggesting that this Sunday be 
given over to a worship service planned by 
the children with the help of the leader. 
The fact that church school groups come to- 
gether only once a week makes it difficult 
to introduce many new materials and at the 
same time help the children to become 
familiar with materials already used. This 
would seem to be a splendid opportunity for 
a general review of familiar materials. It 
will be well for the leader to suggest a gen- 
eral theme and to ask the children to select 
the materials to be used with the theme in 
mind. The planning for this worship service 
may be done by committees or small groups, 
each being responsible for some part of the 
service: such as, the hymns, the Scripture, 
and so on. It probably will help to have the 
whole group evaluate the selections of the 
various committees. The leader can help a 
great deal in maintaining unity throughout 
the service. The experience will be much 
more helpful to the children if they are 
given a number of materials from which to 
select those which are most appropriate to 
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the general theme. It will be necessary to 
begin planning for this service at least two 
weeks before it is to be held or to use some 
weekday sessions for this activity. 

Because children like something new 
along with the familiar, the following story 
is suggested. 


Tue Monx Wo Learnep To Worsurrt 


Long years ago there was a man who was filled with 
sorrow as he walked the city streets. He knew so 
many people who -were unhappy. He wanted to get 
away from it all. So he became a monk and wore a 
long robe with a belt about his waist. He left the 
city and went to the little village where he had spent 
happy days as a boy. But here, too, he found poy- 
erty and quarreling and unhappiness. So he left the 
village and built himself a stone hut on a mountain 
side. Here he read nd prayed and watched the sun 
rise and set in the sky and listened to the birds 
as they flew here and there about him. At last he 
thought he had found peace and contentment. Here 
he could worship God without worry or unhappiness. 

Then one night he had a dream. He thought he was 
walking along a road and, as he walked, he met 
Jesus. ‘‘Why did you leave us, Master?”’ he asked. 
“We need you so much.” 

“JT have finished the work I had 
Jesus. 

“But there is so much poverty and sorrow,” said 
the monk. ‘‘Who can bear this burden?’’ 


to do,”’ said 


{Adapted from an account in He Took It Upon Him- 
self by Margaret Slattery, published by The Pilgrim 
Press. 


“I share the burden with those who love me,”’ said 
Jesus. “I am counting on those who love me to make 
men happy.” 

The dream had been so real that when the monk 
awoke he could not forget it. He went to the door and 
looked at the sleeping village. Then he sat down to 
think. He had been so content here. There had been 
time for worship and for quiet thought and prayer. 
He sat there until morning, then he arose and folded 
his robe and laid it away with the cross and the 
beads. He put on the clothes he had worn before he 
became a monk. He said softly, ‘‘Now I am one of 
them.’”’ He took his mountain stick and started down 
the trail. ‘‘Jesus is counting on me,” he said to 
himself. ‘I will not fail.” 


So it was that as he worked among the people he 
learned how best to worship and pray and to live 
with joy and peace. 

Since there are few suitable offering songs 
for the primary department, it may be help- 
ful, in connection with this month’s services 
and particularly this last session, to devote 
some time to the uses for the offering 
money in local departments and to the writ- 
ing of an offering prayer to be used by each 
group. This part of the worship experience 
may be greatly enriched if the children are 
given an opportunity to select the places to 
which their money isto be sent. If this 
cannot be done, it will be important to help 
the pupils to know as much as is possible 
about the groups which receive their money. 


FEBRUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


THEME FoR THE MontH: Worshiping God 


Thoughts for the Leader 


Junior boys and girls can be taught to 
appreciate good music, they can be led to 
enjoy good literature, they can be helped to 
love great paintings, and they can also be 
trained in the ability and desire to worship. 
Many so-called worship services are really 
nothing more nor less than “opening exer- 
cises,” and they could be changed into 
genuine experiences of worship if the leader 
desired that it be done. It would not be 
accomplished in one Sunday, nor perhaps in 
several Sundays, for bad habits are hard to 
break and good ones are equally hard to 
establish, but we know that, with patience 
and with intelligent planning, it can be done. 

Have you ever asked yourself why you 
have whatever it is you do have, whether it 
be opening exercises or a real service of 
worship? The former may merely be a time- 
filler for late comers. The latter has a very 
definite aim: namely, to help meet the wor- 
ship needs of the juniors, and at the same 
time to train them in the ability to worship, 
both privately and in the public services. 
Since the materials selected are designed to 
help the participants realize the presence of 
God, they should be of the very best that 
are available, and used in the most effective 
ways. Therefore, we see the importance of 
planning for the worship some weeks in ad- 
vance, and of having a definite time when 
new material may be learned. Then the 
songs, responses, and other elements may be 
used effectively without having the mechanics 
protruding and marring any atmosphere of 
worship that may have been created. The 
mere fact that the pianist has not been pro- 
vided with a copy of the service (even 
though it may often be changed by the lead- 
er as occasion demands), or that the juniors 
are sitting all bundled up in their wraps, 
trying to hang onto their caps and Bibles 
and quarterlies and purses, may prove fatal 
to the purpose of worship. 

Again, if the leader will take her position 
in the most appropriate place for leading the 
service, and then remain quietly in that 
place, instead of walking about attracting 
attention to herself, it will help. As lead- 
ers we are inclined, perhaps unconsciously, 
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to be too talkative and conspicuous ourselves, 
and thus stand between the juniors and a 
real worship experience. 


February 2 
TuEME: Worshiping God through Silence 


“Silence is the soul of prayer.’’-—William L. Stidger. 

“A discipline of solitudg and silence are essential 
for those who would acquaint themselves with God 
and be at peace.’”’ 

“Everything has its appointed hour, There is a time 
for all things under heaven; .. . time for silence 
and a time for speech.’’ Ecclesiastes 3:1-7, Moffat’s 
Translation. 

In the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher for 
January, 1934, Jeanette E. Perkins has a 
very fine article on “Silence and Expec- 
tancy,” which is one in the series on “Ad- 
ventures in Worship.” One boy spoke of 
the worship service as an opportunity 
when he could “rest and be quiet and 
think.” The article contains some lovely 
verses for quiet thought-direction: such 
as, 

To this quiet place of worship, 

We have come from work-day things, 

Pausing for a while and waiting, 

For the thoughts which quiet brings. 

Then, if you have kept a file of your 
Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, you will 
find a series of three articles on “Silence 
in Worship for Children,” by Anna L. 


Curtis, in the January, February, and 
March issues of 1932. 
A Catt to PRAYERFUL SILENCE: Some fam- 


iliar, worshipful hymn. 

OPENING SENTENCES: 

Leader: My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from him.—Psalm 62:5 

Juniors: Be still, and know that I am God,—Psalm 
46 :10 

Leader: For thus saith the Lord God, .. . 
ness and in confidence shall 
Isaiah 30:15 

All: The Lord is in his holy temple: let all the earth 
keep silence before him.—Habakkuk 2:20 (This 
might be sung, and can be found in many hymnals.) 


Hymn: “Still, Still with Thee,” “Worship 
the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness,” 
“Open My Eyes That I May See,” or some 
other quiet hymn with which the juniors 
are familiar. 


in quiet- 
be your strength.— 


Leaver: Let us put by some hour of every day 
For holy things!—whether it be when dawn 
Peers through the window pane, or when the 
noon 

Flames, like a burnished topaz, in the vault, 
Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 
It’s plaintive monody. 

—Cirmton Scoirarp 


EmpHasis For THE Day: This may take any 
one of the following forms. : 

Talk by the Minister: This should be a 
short, informal one, about why people 
come to church, what they expect from it, 
what the minister expects from the people 
during the service, et cetera. 

Picture Interpretation: “The Presence,” by 
Borthwick; “The Vigil,” by Pettie; “The 
Angelus,” by Millet; or “The Appeal to 
af Great Spirit,” by Dallin, are all suit- 
able. 


Story: “Preparing for the Guest,” from 
Building a Christian Character by Carrier 
and Clowes; “In the Presence of the King” 
by Beth McClure, in Earnest Worker of 
some years ago; “Samuel Listening to 
God,” I Samuel 3:1-10; instances of Jesus 
going apart to pray and to be quiet, such 
as Matthew 14:22-23, or Luke 6:12-13; or 
the following story of the Omaha Indians. 


Tue Great Spmir Speaks to Fryinc EAace 

Flying Eagle lived near a great mountain. He had 
always loved its grandeur, and he had often wondered 
who. lived there. Little by little he came to know 
that it was reverenced by his tribe of Omaha Indians 
as the home of the Great Spirit. There the young 
boys went to keep their vigil when they were old 
enough to take their place as men in their tribe. 

One autumn Flying Eagle’s father said, ‘My son, 
would you like to climb the great mountain some 
day?”’ “Oh, yes, Father,’’ Flying Eagle replied, while 
his heart beat fast. ‘‘When the leaves grow green 
again in the spring, you may go,” was the father’s 
promise. 

Now Flying Eagle and his old grandfather had al- 
ways been very good friends. His grandfather had 
taught him to fish, to hunt, to shoot his arrows swift 
and straight, and to handle his bow well. ‘‘Ah,” said 
the old man, when Flying Eagle hurried to tell him 


the exciting news, “‘so you are soon to keep your — 


vigil; then you must prepare for it.’’ So many times 
during the winter did the two talk of the journey up 
the great mountain, of the vigil there, and of the 
message that might come to him from the Great Spirit. 
As the grandfather spoke of his own journey there 
long years before, the boy began to understand some- 
thing of the meaning of the great experience before 
him. He learned the Tribal Prayer, ‘“‘Here needy he 
stands, and I am he.’”’ He madé long, hard trips 
through the forest and became tall and strong. 

One evening in the early springtime his father said, 
“My son, I see the leaves growing green again. You 
shall soon make your journey up the great moun- 
tain.” A week later his father said, ‘‘My son, tomor- 
row at dawn we will start. Take your bow and 
arrows with you.”’ In the dawn of the early spring 
morning, the old grandfather watched the two depart, 
the boy’s face shining, and his feet swift and eager. 

When they reached the foot of the mountain, they 
stopped to eat the food the father had brought. “I 
can go with you no farther, my son. From here you 
must go on alone. Climb to the top of the mountain, 
and there make your vigil for four days and four 
nights. From sunrise to sunset you will face the 
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south. From sunset to sunrise you will face the 
north. You will fast, and pray our Tribal Prayer. 
Perhaps the Great Spirit will speak | to you. Listen 
well so you will hear his message. They stood a 
moment in silence, and then, turning to leave, the 
father said, “‘When you come down the great moun- 
tain, I will be here to meet you.” 

Flying Eagle went on alone up the mountain. At 
the top he gazed in wonder at all he saw stretching 
far below him. He listened to the wind, and it 
sounded lonely to him. Darkness closed round him, 
fear clutched at him, hunger threatened to overcome 
him, but he was brave and faithful and strong, and 
bow and arrows lay untouched at his side. Through 
the long hours of the four long, weary days and 
nights he fasted; he prayed the Tribal Prayer; he 
waited for the message from the Great Spirit. Ever 
within him deepened the sense of the presence of the 
Great Spirit. At last came the consciousness in his 
heart that the Great Spirit had spoken, had given to 
him a message. 

His long vigil ended, he went down the mountain 
side to find his father waiting for him. One look at 
the boy’s face, and the father’s heart beat high in 
joy and pride. ‘‘The Great Spirit has spoken to 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘Yes, Father, the message from the 
Great Spirit came!’’ Then the boy tried to speak 
the new message that had come to him, but weak- 
ness overcame him. ‘‘Wait, my son,’’ the father said, 
and, putting his strong arms about Flying Eagle’s 
form, led him home. 

Refreshed by food and sleep, Flying Eagle sought 
his grandfather, told him of the vigil, and of the 
message from the Great Spirit. ‘‘Grandfather, I can- 
not tell you all that the Great Spirit said to me upon 
the mountain top, but I shall never forget it as long 
as I live.” ‘‘I understand—I understand,’”’ the old 
man answered, with a far-off look in his eyes. Then 
standing erect, with shining face turned toward the 
great mountain, Flying Eagle said, ‘‘The Great Spirit 
spoke to me. I listened, I heard, I understood. Now 
I know that he will speak to me again, and again 
will I listen and hear and understand.” 


Catt To Prayer: In this quiet hour may 
we come closer to our Father. 

Moment oF SILENT PRAYER 

PRAYER: 

Our Heavenly Father, we would always be conscious 
of thy presence. We are glad that we know thee as 
our Father, and that we may have fellowship with 
thee. Grant that in this quiet service we may have 
come closer to thee and that we may always have a 
deep sense of thy nearness. Help us to remember to 


be quiet at some time during each day and listen to 
thee. Amen. 


Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” (perhaps just the first stanza.) 


February 9 
THEME: Worshiping God through Music 


“Whoever puts a beautiful thought or melody into 
the world, gives more than a diamond of Golconda.” 
—An Indian poet. 

“Whoever helps a child to understand and enjoy 
beautiful thoughts and melodies gives in almost as 
great measure as their creator. He too is a builder, 
leaving behind him something fit to stand.’’—Cather. 


Music EverYwHERE: 


Leader: Sing, let us sing! 
our Lord, is song. 
Sing unto him; let us sing; for our Lord is song. 
Our Lord is he who maketh the desolate places 
musical with the rushing of waters, mingling to- 
gether. 
God is at the organ: I can hear a mighty music 
echoing far and near. 
God is at the organ, and the keys are storm-strewn 
billows, moorlands. trees. 
Response: (Sing to the tune, ‘Old Hundredth’’) 
We'll crowd the gates with thankful song; 
High as the heavens our voices raise; 
And earth, with her ten thousand tongues, 
Shall fill thy courts with sounding praise. 


Scripture: Psalm 100; Psalm 148:1-13 

Hymns: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
music by Beethoven; “The Earth Is 
Hushed in Silence,’ music by Mendels- 
sohn, “The Spacious Firmanent on High,” 
from The Creation, by Haydn. 

Srortes: Several stories about musicians 
may be found in Discovering God in the 
Beautiful by Nathana L. Clyde, especially 
the ones about Beethoven, who said, 
“Every tree seems to say, ‘Holy, holy, 
holy’”; or of Haydn, who said, “When I 
think of God, my heart is so full of joy 
that the notes fly off as from a spindle. 
God will pardon me if I serve him cheer- 
fully with happy music”; or of Mendels- 
sohn, who said, “There are always two 
things that I must have when I stop any- 
where; one is a Bible, and the other a 
piano.” In Makers of a New World by 
Jay Stowell, there is a most interesting 
story of Theodore Thomas, who brought 


For the life of the world, 


good music to the people; or you may 
wish to use this story of Albert Schweitzer. 


Albert Schweitzer’s father played a great organ, his 
grandfather had played a great organ, but as a boy 
Albert was not nearly so interested in playing a great 
organ as he was in playing by ear on the piano. He 
could remember any melody that he heard, and then 
play it very well. 

His parents gave him music lessons, but it was so 
much more fun to play the beautiful music he heard 
than it was to practice scales and exercises, so he did 
not work very hard on his lessons. 

When he was about ten years old, he went to live 
with an aunt and uncle, so that he might attend a 
better school. His aunt insisted upon regular piano 
practice, and Albert used to rebel. ‘‘Why should I 
practice when I would rather play with the other boys? 
Why should I practice when I might be reading stories? 
Why should I practice scales when already I can play 
beautiful music by ear?’”? Each day he had a new 
excuse, but his aunt only said, ‘Albert, you don’t 
know what your music may mean to you some day 
when you are grown. Keep on practicing.’”’ 

Being grown seemed a long way off, but he practiced 
because he must, and then suddenly he began to enjoy 
his hours of scales and exercises. Then he began to 
take lessons on the pipe organ, and when he was only 
fifteen the organist in a great church let him practice 
on that wonderful organ, because he played so well 
and loved music so much. When he was sixteen he 
was allowed to take this organist’s place and play 
for the regular church services. It was a great mo- 
ment in his life when the choir and all the people 
sang to the accompaniment of his music. 

Many years later, he decided to learn to be a doctor 
and go to Africa. ‘‘In Africa,’? he said, ‘‘there are 
thousands of people who have no doctor, no hospitals, 
no nurses. I am needed there more than here in 
Germany where there are so many doctors.’”’ So he 
began to study medicine, and his wife learned nursing. 

When they were ready to go, their friends gave 
them many gifts and money, but they needed much 
more, so Dr. Schweitzer gave organ concerts in Ger- 
many, France, and England, and in that way earned 
enough to build a hospital, and to buy medicines. and 
instruments and many other necessities. Often he said 
to himself, ‘“‘How wise my aunt was when she made 
me practice, saying, ‘You don’t know what your music 
may mean to you some day when you are grown.” 
Well, I guess she never thought it would help me 
start a hospital down in Africa!” 

So Dr. and Mrs. Schweitzer went to Africa, and the 
hard work began. There was nothing with which to 
start—no hospital, no home—but crowds of sick peo- 
ple seemed to be everywhere. Sometimes he would 
say to Mrs. Schweitzer, “‘If we had a piano, the 
music would help to rest us in the evenings after 
our long, hard days.’’ Then one day he had a letter 
from a society in Paris, saying, ‘‘We are sending you 
a piano. It will come on the next steamer. The case 
is zinc-lined to protect it from the dampness and 
from all the tropical insects that would soon destroy 
itshe 

How happy they were! Then Dr. Schweitzer said, 
“But we live on such a small branch stream that the 
large steamers cannot navigate. A piano is so heavy 
and large that no canoe can carry it.’’ But someone 
told him about a canoe hollowed from such a huge 
tree that it could carry a piano, and in that it fin- 
ished its long journey. 

A crowd of excited natives met the canoe, and car- 
ried the piano up to Dr. Schweitzer’s house. When 
he wrote to the society in Paris, to tell them of its 
safe arrival, he said, ‘“‘Suddenly the piano case got a 
crowd of black legs under it and two rows of woolly 
heads apparently growing out of its sides, and amid 
much shouting, it thus crept up the hill!’’ 

After that, whenever he needed some rest from all 
the sickness and suffering that he saw on every hand, 
and when oftentimes he was so weary that he won- 
dered how he could go on another day, he would sit 
down and lose himself in the beautiful melodies which 
came from his fingers, and again he would think of 
what his aunt said to him, ‘‘You den’t know what 
your music may mean to you some day when you are 
grown.” 


February 16 


THEME: Worshiping God through Art and 
Poetry 


Earth’s crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with god; 

And only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
—E.izaseTH Barretr Browninc 


WorsHIP Wirnovr Worps:  Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark”; or Bishop’s “Lo, 
Hear the Gentle Lark.” 

Hymns: “This Is My Father’s World,” “O 
God, Thy World Is Sweet with Prayer,” 
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(tune “Canonbury,” arranged from Schu- 
mann), “God Speaks to Us in Bird and 
Song” 


PRAYER POEM: 


God of the dawning, God of the noon-time, 
God of the tranquil and brooding twilight, 
Father, O bless us, Father, O guide us, 
Give us the peace of thy holy presence. 


God of the star-shine, God of the moon-light, 
God of the joyful and glowing sunbeams; 

Help us in sorrow, Help us in gladness, 

Give us the joy of thy radiant presence. 

God of the valleys, God of the uplands, 

God of the mighty and marvelous, mountains, 

Hear thou our calling, Hear thou our praying, 
Give of thy strength, O Lord, Give of thy 

glory and might. —AUTHOR NOT KNOWN 


PicturE Story: “The Song of the Lark,” 
by Jules Breton, a French artist, 1827-1906. 


Early one morning the artist, Jules Breton, was 
walking in the fields of France when suddenly there 
burst forth the joyous song of a lark singing high in 
the air. As he looked about him, trying to see the 
bird, he discovered it by following the gaze of a 
peasant girl who had stopped to listen, too. Then he 
painted this picture to try and help us see and hear 
what he had seen and heard that morning. 

The sturdy French peasant girl, sickle in hand, is 
going forth to her work in the fields. She has been 
walking briskly, head thrown back, enjoying the 
fresh morning air, when suddenly the lark gives her 
the morning greeting. She has stopped suddenly, right 
in the middle of a step, to look up at the lark and 
listen to him as he sings to greet the new day, to 
show his joy at being alive in the beauty of the 
dawn, and because it is the natural thing for a lark 
to sing. 

The whole picture is so full of joy and song that it 
fills us with wonder and appreciation of all that is 
beautiful in God’s world. First, there is the bird 
with its wonderful power to soar so high and to fill 
the air with its beautiful song; then the sun, the huge 
fiery ball, rising just behind the trees of the distant 
village, which floods the earth with golden light and 
makes possible life and growth; and the girl, happy- 
hearted, ready to go out and do her little share in 
the work of the world. Her apron is caught up around 


“ her waist to hold the heads of wheat, a large hand- 


kerchief is fastened about her hair, and her feet 
are bare, 

The picture makes us think of some 
poems: 


“A lark above her sings and sings, 
A song of hope and youth. 

Hers is a joy of common things— 
The beauty of the truth!” 


“Thank God for the things of the spirit! 

There! A meadow lark sings! Do you hear it? 

—Thank God for the sharing, the caring, the giving, 

For the things of life’s living. 

Thank God for the things of the spirit! 

There! A meadow lark sings! Do you hear it?” 
—Dovertas Mariocu 


Note.—Copies of the picture can probably 
be obtained from your public library. A 
colored copy, mounted and enclosed in a 
folder, together with the story of the artist 
and the interpretation, may be secured 
from the F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, New York, for 30 cents.) 


February 23 


TuEeme: Worshiping God through Service 
and Gifts 
“If I love God in my heart, 

over.”—A Shan in Burma 

CALL TO SERVICE: 

Leader: Choose you this day whom ye will serve; 
. . . but as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.—Joshua 24:15 

Juniors: Serve the Lord with gladness; Come before 
his presence with singing.—Psalm 100:2 

Leader: Jesus said, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.—Matthew 25:40 

Juniors: Let us not love in word, neither in tongue; 
but in deed and in truth.—I John 3:18 


Hymns: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee”; “Marching with the Heroes”; 
“Dare to Be Brave”; “I Would Be True” 
“Father, Lead Me Day by Day.” 

Wuat THE Brisre Says Asour GivINnc. 
Exodus 35:4-36:7; Deuteronomy 26:2, 
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10:13; I Chronicles 29:9-14; Romans 
10:14, 15 
ConveRSATION: This would be a good op- 


portunity to help the juniors appreciate 
all the people who make up the “church 
family”—the minister, the secretary, the 
custodian, the choir, the people who work 
in the Sunday school, et cetera—to learn 
also how the church is supported. Or 
the leader may prefer to discuss the work 
of that particular church in larger fields 
of service, perhaps telling the story of 
some missionary, preferably one that the 
church is helping to keep on the field 
through its gifts. 

Porm: These few lines by Louisa May Al- 
cott will probably interest the juniors, 
since no doubt they have all read some of 
her books. 


FEBRUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 


THEME FOR THE MontH: Worshiping God 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 


For the Leader 


While we know that God is with us al- 
ways, there are times when we are all more 
conscious of his presence than at other 
times. Sometimes it is a glorious view of 
some wonder of Nature that brings us this 
realization, sometimes a work of art, some- 
times a feeling of joy or awe. At times 
like this, people have wanted to express their 
feelings. Definite places and ceremonies 
have come to be associated with certain 
sacred spots. 

During this month we are to consider a 
few of the places and ways in which we 
worship God, in the open, in churches, at 
home, and at work. Some of the atmosphere 
of these places may be produced in the 
Sunday school room by means of pictures 
and a few simple decorations, as suggested 
at the beginning of the lessons. 


February 2 


THEME: Worshiping God in the Open 
Decorate the room with evergreen 
branches, ivy, and any plants which may 
suggest the out-of-doors. 
PRELUDE: Soft music 
Catt To WorsHIp: 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills: 
From whence cometh my help? 

My help cometh from the Lord 

Who made heaven and earth. 


Hymn: “God, Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” 

BrBLE READING: 

Prayer Hymn: 
Me Patience” 

Leaver: In northern countries, during most 
of the year it is impractical for a large 
group of people to worship God in the 
open, and so we are glad to be able to 
meet together in a building. But within 
four walls we are likely to miss something 
of the closeness of God to his creation. 
We like to do as Jesus did—lift our eyes 
to the heavens and say, “Father, I thank 
thee.” There is a feeling of kinship with 
people all over the world and with those 
of ages,in the past who have turned to 
him with only the skies above them. 

Soto: “Trees” 

First Reaper: Selections 
Hymn” by Bryant. 

The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 


And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences. 


Genesis 28:10-16 
“The Gray Hills Taught 


from “Forest 


*Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 


International Journal of Religious Education 


1 am glad a task to me is given, 

To labor at day by day; 

For it brings me health and strength and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say, 

“Head you may think, Heart you may feel, 
But Hand, you shall work alway!’’ 


PREPARATION FOR PRAYER: 
of “Fairest Lord Jesus.” 


Lord of the sunlight, 

Lord of the starlight, 

Lord of the seasons 

Teach me to know 

How best to love thee, 

How best to serve thee, 

Mid summer’s flowers or winter’s snow. 


Sing to the tune 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, make us kindly in thought, gentle in 
word, generous in deed. Teach us that it is better to 
give than to receive; better to forget ourselves than to 
put ourselves forward; better to minister than to be 
ministered unto, And unto thee, the God of Love, be 
glory and praise, forever. Amen. 


By Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall* 


Hymn: “Into the Woods My Master Went” 
Seconp READER: 


High in the Andes Mountains on the border be- 
tween Chile and Argentina stands a statue of the 
Christ. It commemorates the settling of a dispute 
between these two countries by peaceful means rather 
than by war, and the statue is made from bronze 
melted down from cannon. On it are inscribed the 
words: ‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble. into 
dust than the people of Argentina and Chile break 
the peace which they have sworn to maintain at the 
feet of Christ the Redeemer.’’? About this statue, 
Henry van Dyke has written an impressive poem. 


Curist oF EVERYWHERE 


‘**Christ of the Andes,’ Christ of Everywhere, 
Great Lover of the hills, the open air, ... 

Oh, teach the world, warring and wandering still, 
Thy way of Peace, the footpath of Good Will!’’ 


Hymn: “Into the Woods My Master Went” 


February 9 


THEME: Worshiping God in Our Churches 
If it is possible for this service, meet in 
the Church. If not, have on hand pictures 
of both the exteriors and interiors of some 
of our most beautiful cathedrals and 
churches. For the singing of the selec- 
tions, have a special choir group, with 
simple vestments if they are available. 

PretupE: Rich chords, similar to organ 
music 

Catt To Worsuip: “I was glad when they 
said unto me, ‘Let us go unto the House 
of the Lord.’” 

Hymn: “I Love Thy Temple, Lord” 

Brste Reapine: Luke 2:41-52 

LEADER: God does not dwell in temples 
made by hands, and yet somehow beautiful 
temples and churches remind us of his 
presence. As a boy, Jesus loved to go to 
the Temple at Jerusalem. There were 
large choirs of Levites who led the wor- 
shipers in their praise. Upon each day 
of the week certain psalms were sung. 
Let us sing together the hymn, “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past,” which is based 
upon the Ninetieth Psalm. If the choir 
takes one phrase and the congregation the 
next, singing alternately, we may have an 
idea of the way in which Jesus sang when 
he was in the Temple. 

Hymn: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past” 

LeapER: Today in many of the cathedrals 
and larger churches throughout the world 
great choirs are singing praises to God. 
Both Protestants and Catholics unite in 
singing the Magnificat, that marvelous 
song of Mary which holds forth ideals for 
which we are striving today. * 

Sone: “My Soul Doth Magnify the Lord” 
—sung by a choir, vested if possible. 

LEADER: 

For hundreds of years, churches and cathedrals 
have stood as a witness to the place of religion in our 
lives. Many stories have come to be associated with 
the buildings. There is a beautiful legend connected 


with the Church of San Sophia, built by the Emperor 
Justinian in the sixth century. The story says that 


AppitionAL MarertaL: If the leader has 
access to Junior Hymns and Songs by Eliz- 
abeth McE. Shields, these songs will be 
very appropriate: “A Call Rings Out for 
Service,” “The Church of God Is Calling,” 
and the offering song, “Thy Work, O Lord, 
Needs Many Hands.” 

Or this offering song may be used, the 
words being from I Chronicles 29:14 (al- 
ready referred to in the Scripture pas- 


sages), and the music arranged from 
Beethoven. 
Slew) 5nd Houghtpully : 
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DEPARTMENT 


the Emperor wanted to build a church larger and finer 
than any that had ever been built before, and he 
wanted no one else to have any share in it. Over the 
door were to be inscribed the words: ‘‘This Church Is 
the Gift of Justinian, the Emperor."” For years men 
toiled at the command of the Emperor, and finally the 
church was completed. On the day of dedication a 
great crowd was gathered in the square in front of the 
building. When the veil was taken from over the door, 
there were written in large letters: ‘‘This Church Is 
the Gift of Sophia, a Widow.’’ The Emperor was furi- 
ous, and commanded that the architect be brought 
before him. In fear and trembling the architect de- 
nied that he had put the words there, saying that he 
had obeyed the Emperor’s orders. And somehow there 
was a mysterious light about the letters which made 
the Emperor believe that there was something unusual 
about them. Then the Emperor asked who the Widow 
Sophia might be, and sent messengers throughout the 
kingdom to hunt for her. The only person by that 
name who could be found was a poor old woman who 
lived by herself in a little hut by the roadside on the 
outskirts of the city. The Emperor ordered that she 
be brought before him. She declared again and again 
that she had no money and had made no gift to the 
cathedral. Finally she said that on one day an ox-cart 
loaded with heavy stones stopped for a few moments 
in front of her hut. The oxen seemed so tired that 
she got some water for them to drink and took some 


of the straw from her mattress for them to eat. But 
that was all that she had done. 
The Emperor and the crowd were silent. They knew 


that this was the one gift of love which had been 
made for the church, and so it has been called for 
the widow, San Sophia. 


February 16 


THEME: Worshiping God at Home 
Music: “Abide with Me” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in time of trouble. 
Hymn: “Abide with Me.” (While this is 
generally used as an evening hymn, let us 
sing it realizing that many of the thoughts 
meet our need right now, and in our homes 
during the coming week. 
Brste Sevection: Luke 10:38-42 
PRAYER: 


Dear Father, help us like Mary to choose the most 
valuable things in life, those which cannot be taken 
away from us. We realize that there is much that 
goes to make up our lives. May we learn to be help- 
ful in our homes, and do our share of the work. But 
do not let our desire for an overabundance of food and 
comforts crowd out fine friendships and other things 


of value. Bless our homes, and help us to do our part 
in making them places where Jesus is the unseen 
guest. 

Reaper: Robert Burns, in “The Cotter’s 


Saturday Night,” gives a beautiful picture 
showing the place of religion in a humble 
Scottish home. 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride. . . . 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care; 

And, “Let us worship God!" he says, with solemn air. 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page— 
How Abraham was the friend of God on high; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; .. . 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme: 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head. .. . 


January, 1936 


Then kneeling down to heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays; 

Hope ‘“‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future days. .. . 
Compar’d to this, how poor Religion’s pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art; 

When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace except the heart! .. . 


From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
“‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” 
February 23 
THEME: Worshiping God at Work 


Piano PretupeE: “Volga Boat Song” 

Catt to Worsuip: “Open, Thou, our eyes 
that we may behold wondrous things out 
of Thy law.” 

Hymn: “We Plow the Fields and Scatter” 

Brste Reapinc: The prophet Amos tells us 
in his own words how the Lord spoke to 
him while he was at work: 


I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son: but 
I was an herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit: 
And the Lord took me as I followed the flock, and 


the Lord said unto me, ‘‘Go, prophesy unto my people 
Israel.’” 
Now therefore, hear thou the word of the Lord. 


PicrurE Stupy: “The Angelus” 


Let someone tell in his own words the story of ‘‘The 
Angelus’”—how the young peasant and his wife are at 
work digging potatoes. Evening is coming on, and 
they hear the bell sounding from the little church in 
the distance. Busy as they are, they stop their work 
for a few moments, and with bowed heads offer a 
prayer to God. Somehow we feel that this peasant 
and his wife have something in their lives that will 
carry them through hardships and disappointments. 
Although their surroundings are commonplace, there is 
dignity and beauty in their lives, because in the midst 
of their work they have not forgotten the finer things. 

This was Millet’s favorite painting. He worked upon 
it until he felt that he could actually hear the bell 
ringing. Only great need made him part with this 
picture, when he sold it to a friend. He was buried 
in the graveyard of the little church waich we see in 
the distance, 


PRAYER: 


O God, help us to work hard at whatever task may 
be before us. But may we not be unmindful of thee. 
May we feel the greatness of the work that we are 
doing, and think how it may be used to build thy 
kingdom here on earth. Amen. 


LEADER: 
Henry van Dyke has written a poem called ‘‘The 
Toiling of Felix,’’ in which he tells the story of a 


FEBRUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR SENIOR AND YOUNG 


THEME FoR THE MontH: Worshiping God 

Worship is both an attitude of mind and 
the means of producing worth-while attitudes 
in the individual who experiences it. In the 
former, perhaps, it is an awareness of God’s 
presence in the various manifestations of 
daily life—a quality of mind which makes 
formal worship a natural climax to daily 
experiences and which is almost a pre- 
requisite to real worship. At the same time, 
the experience of worship is a means by 
which attitudes are initiated, deepened, and 
made vital. St. Frances’ keen awareness of 
God’s presence in all creatures and his own 
brotherhood with them was in itself a real 
worship experience. It was also the cause of 
his attitude of deep abiding joy in Christian 
living which to us moderns has become 
something of a “lost radiance.” 

At the heart of every worship experience 
lies an emotional experience which is vital 
to the whole service. If a worship service 
fails to stir the emotions, it can hardly be 
called worship. Many people have been 
satisfied with nothing more than the emo- 
tional element, but their experiences have 
been more of an emotional spree than true 
worship, for this core of emotion should be 
the drive which makes the experience 
eventuate in action, in better living. Few 
coldly intellectual arguments will do this. 
Had not his heart been strangely warmed 
within him, John Wesley would have failed 
to sense his part in meeting the need of 
salvation among the lowly folk of England. 

In all literature there is no finer descrip- 
tion of a real worship experience than that 
found in Isaiah 6. It is worthy of memor- 
ization and careful study. It shows distinctly 
three basic elements of any true worship 
experience—praise, communion, consecration. 
Professor Albert Bailey suggests three per- 
sonal pronouns to represent these steps in 
worship: “He”’—in which we _ actively 
realize God, his glory, his love, his justice, 
et cetera. With words of praise on our lips, 
we look inward on our own lives, and the 
contrast between God and ourselves brings 
us to our knees in the second step of wor- 
ship, represented by the pronoun “Thou.” 
Here are our supplications, our confessions, 
our absolution. In the final step, represented 
by “We,” our dedication is made to a more 
-Christlike living. Recognizing God’s will 
in our lives, our will becomes his and there 
is no division between the two. Unless the 
experience of worship comes to a climax in 


*Geneva, New York, 


By Gladys E. Gray* 


some type of consecration, that experience 
falls short. 

Other leaders make slightly different divi- 
sions in these worship elements. In the 
service for the last Sunday of this month, 
we shall be following Dr. Wieman’s sug- 
gestions for personal worship. But always 
there are at least three basic factors, and 
with these in mind we are building the sery- 
ices around the use of certain materials 
which most readily produce a real experience 
of worship. — 

You may not choose the four suggested 
here—music, poetry, symbolism and _ art, 
silence and meditation—for there are many 
others. Scripture, responsive services, pray- 
er, drama, light and color, rhythm are all 
instruments by which we more easily wor- 
ship, through which we may find God more 
real. Whichever you choose, may I suggest 
that your committee experiment carefully 
with each item to see if, in their own in- 
dividual lives, it helps make worship more 
vital. If so, it may find a place in the serv- 
ices for your group. 


February 2 


THEME: Worshiping God through Music 
You will have little difficulty in developing 
any number of varied services for each Sun- 
day, for: the material under discussion per- 
mits of a variety of uses. Perhaps the sim- 
plest method of treating music in worship is 
to use hymns for each part of your service. 
You may wish to vary it by having some 
played, others sung by the group or as solos, 
et cetera. You may introduce a historical 
element and use music from different periods 
of religious development. Or you may com- 
bine these procedures. Here is a list of 
possible hymns, arranged chronologically. 
“Leoni’”—old Hebrew tune 
“Venite’—Psalm 95 
“Nunc Dimittis’—New Testament 
“Shepherd of Tender Youth”—first Chris- 
tian hymn 
“Father, We Praise Thee”—Gregory the 
Great 
“All Creatures of Our God and King”— 
St. Francis 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God’”—Luther 
“Lord, in the Strength of Grace”—Charles 
Wesley 
“Hymn to Joy’—Beethoven 
“Bring, O Morn, Thy Music”—William C. 
Gannett 
I hope some of you will experiment with 
using music alone—without any words other 
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young man who wished to have a vision of Jesus. He 
studied the Scriptures and took time apart by himself 
for prayer, but no vision came. Finally he came 
across these words which are recorded as those of 
Jesus: 
“Raise the stone, and thou shalt 
Cleave the wood and there am I.” 

Felix gave up his search among the books and clois- 
ters, and joined a group of laborers. As he lifted 
heavy stones and chopped wood for buildings, he was 
able to help comrades on the way, and he began to 
feel the Master’s presence. 

“Honest toil is holy 

praise and prayer.’’ 

Often he cheered his comrades with his singing in 
the morning; at noon he would tell them tales of 
Christ’s life; and in the evening, taught them how to 
pray. Once a fellow-worker slipped from a raft into 
a river where he would have drowned if Felix had not 
risked his life to rescue him. 

“Battling with the cruel river, using all his 
strength to save— 

Did he dream? or was there One beside him 
walking on the wave?” 

At last Felix’s work was done, and one night while 
he was praying there came a glorious vision, and the 
Master said to him, 

“They who tread the path of labor 
where my feet have trod; 

They who work without complaining do the 
holy will of God.” 


Hymn: “Work for the Night Is Coming” 


PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS 


find me; 


service; faithful work is 


follow 


than a brief explanation by the leader at 
the beginning, and possibly a closing poem. 
Below is a suggested outline for such a 
service, the music for which was chosen with 
the three steps of worship definitely in mind 
and with the further knowledge that all 
these selections can be secured in various 
arrangements, and in fine recordings if your 
own talents are not sufficient. When music 
alone is used to worship God, it must be the 
finest musie, perfectly played, or else the re- 
sult may be one of awareness of error rather 
than of God’s presence. If you use a victrola, 
it should be at the back of the room, or be- 
hind a screen, so that the music itself makes 
the impression, not the instrument. You 
may wish to have some picture or altar as a 
focus of attention for a service such as this. 
And for all the services, plan to have them 
when you are sure to get no echoes of other 
services in the church building. If your de- 
partment room is near the church auditor- 
ium, you may be able to turn a_ usually 
inconvenient situation into an asset and use 
the church organ for parts of this service, 
letting the music come to the group as from 
a distance, clear, penetrating—and effective. 


PRELUDE (string quartet): “Andante Can- 


tabile,” Tschaikovsky 

Leaver: A brief explanation—as to type of 
service and the steps in the worship expe- 
rience which it represents. 

Catt To Worsuip: “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
Gaul 

(From a distance on organ, or three or 

more trumpets if you have them, or on 
piano in room.) 

PERIOD OF SILENCE 

In PratsE oF Gop (orchestra or organ): 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” Handel 

PERIOD OF SILENCE 

Our Supprication (cello or violin solo): 
“Fili, Eili? (My God, My God), Jewish 
Air 

PERIOD OF SILENCE 

ABSOLUTION AND CONSECRATION 
piano): “Largo,” Handel 

PERIOD OF SILENCE 

LEADER: 


This is my liberation! Not for me 

Do sweet sounds interwoven mark the skill 

Wherewith the master wrought them. 
Well or ill 

I care not so they take me utterly— 

So the tide gather from the dusty shore 

High into realms of airy light, where I 

Am but a mote in an infinity 

Ordered and beautiful. I ask no more, 


(organ or 


Nor does the prisoner ask what set him free, 
Nor do the famished question whence the hread; 
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They only know their shackles cease to be 
And that miraculously they are fed. 

. . . My tears rain down, but for a little space 
I dream a God, and think to see his face!’’} 


BeNneEDICTION: “O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past,” William Croft (A recording by 
chimes of Westminster, London) 

Norte.—The time consumed in such a serv- 
ice will vary largely with arrangements 
used. For your own reading in advance, 
you might look up the following materials. 
They will all put you in the mood for 
building a fine service. 

Robert Haven Schauffler’s poem, “Music, 
M.D.,” in Good Housekeeping for March, 
1916. 

Catherine Parmenter’s poem, “On Hear- 
ing Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony,” in 
Good Housekeeping for January, 1932. 

Douglas Mackintosh’s poem, “Music at 
Night,” and Edmund Ware’s story, “Music 
in Prison,” from Good Housekeeping for 
September, 1935. 

Milton’s poem, “At a Solemn Music.” 

Kenneth Griggs Merrill’s two stories, 
“Adeste, Fideles” and “They Stand, Those 
Halls .. . ,” in Scribner’s for December, 
1928, and December, 1927, respectively. 


February 9 
THEME: Worshiping God through Poetry 

This service should have little if any music 
other than the music of the rhythm of the 
poetry and the timbre of the leaders’ voices. 
You may need to use a chord on the piano, 
or a deep-voiced gong (see The American 
Home Magazine, March, 1933, for the article 
on making your own gongs from old brake 
drums) to secure initial attention, as there 
is to be no regular prelude. You will find 
any amount of material from the great re- 
ligious poetry of all time, which includes, 
of course, the great hymns. There may be 
opportunity to arrange another choric group, 
using the “Te Deum Laudamus” as your 
material. 

The service suggested below, however, 
centers on the appreciation of one long poem 
rather than many shorter ones. Francis 
Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven” represents 
a high worship experience. It will need— 
and repay—careful study before using, and 
probably some short explanation of it should 
be made in the service before reading it so 
that it may become vital to the group. 
PRELUDE: Three notes on deep gong 
Catt to Worsuip: “O World Invisible, We 

View Thee,” Francis Thompson (ASH}, 

No. 192—words only) 

Psatm oF Praise: Psalm 139:112—Unison 
or responsive 

Leaver: In 1907 there died an ardent Cath- 
olic poet, Francis Thompson. Sincerely 
religious, he left us in his poems a record 
of spiritual struggle and attainment which 
finds an echo in every eager soul. To 

Francis Thompson there was a naturalness, 

a nearness, a finality about God which 

made him an integral: part of life itself. 

One of his poems we have heard as the 

call to worship. His greatest poem, “The 

Hound of Heaven,” I shall read to you 

now. It represents the struggle of a hu- 

man soul trying to escape from a sur- 
render to. the love of God for fear the 
cost will be too great. To no avail does 
he try one avenue after another. Inevit- 
ably he is overtaken, only to find full as- 
surance at last in the surrender to God 
which he had fought so long. The first 
part (lines 1-110) represents his dissatis- 


tHymnal abbreviations 
services as follows: 

ASH—American Student Hymnal, D, Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. 

HYP—Hymnal for Young People, A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 

HLA, Hymns for the Living Age, D,. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. 

‘Josephine Johnson, Used by permission of the 
author and the New York Times, 


are used throughout these 
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faction and attempt to escape through 
friends (16-24), learning (25-51), chil- 
dren (52-60), and nature (61,110). The 
last part tells of his surrender (111-176) 
and reassurance. Will you follow with 
me this story of spiritual struggle, and let 
it bring us all once more to our own self- 
surrender ?* 

Tue Poem: “The Hound of Heaven” by 
Francis Thompson* 

Quartet Response: (Sung softly to tune 
“Nachtlied,” HYP, No. 11) 


Through love to light! O wonderful the way 

That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 

From darkness and from sorrow of the night 

To morn that cometh singing o’er the sea. 

Through love to light! through light, O God, to Thee, 
Who art the love of love, th’ eternal light of light!* 


Unison PRAYER: 


Our wilful hearts have gone astray; 
Our feet have wandered far away; 
O God, remember not the day 
When we forsook thy Love. 


O patient Eyes that saw us go! 
O careless hearts to grieve thee so; 
O feet how swift to leave, how slow 
When we came back to Love! 


We followed far the wayward will; 
Our eyes turned home from every hill; 
They saw thee waiting, watching still 
When we looked back to Love. 


We found no home to east or west; 
We bore no peace within the breast, 
Until once more we were at rest 
When we came back to Love. 


“Our Father!’’? Hallowed be the Name 
That all within thy house proclaim; 
Their prayer and ours at last the same,— 
Thy will be done, O Love.5 


DrespEN AMEN: Piano or chimes. 


February 16 
TuemMe: Worshiping God through Symbols 

In the majority of your services, symbols 
have probably played little part as a medium 
of worship. Yet essentially symbols do just 
that—they represent for us some spiritual 
fact, some reality of life, to which our minds 
are drawn when we look upon that symbol. 
Full appreciation of many great paintings 
depends upon an understanding of symbol- 
ism. The feeling of worship in the church 
may be enhanced by understanding the sym- 
bols used in its architecture. The Chris- 
tian religion itself has at its center a symbol 
—the Cross. 

The use of symbols in worship demands a 
correlative use of contemplation and medita- 
tion and so infringes somewhat on next Sun- 
day’s service. Here are two suggestions for 
making symbols of value to your own re- 
ligion. The first takes the seven-branched 
candelabrum and attempts not to consider 
the seven churches of Asia, the perfect num- 
ber seven, or its part in ancient liturgy, but 
rather to read into it a modern meaning as 
set forth in a poem of interpretation writ- 
ten for a girls’ conference by one of the 
girls, Elizabeth Snell. (The original poem 
has “women” for “leaders” in the last line 
of the sixth stanza.) 

PreLtupE: “Consolation,” Mendelssohn 

Catt to Worsutp: Scripture sentences con- 
cerning light, as assistant slowly lights the 
candles. 


Hymn: “Father of Lights,” Wilson and 
Thoburn 
INTERPRETATIVE MEDITATION: 
Leader: Brief explanation and call to 
meditation. 


The Poem: “The Seven Bmehed Candle- 
stick” (A period of silence should fol- 


2Based on class notes of unpublished lectures by Dr. 
Earl B. Marlatt, Boston University. 

8May be found in the Collected Works by Francis 
Thompson, published by John Lane Company; or in 
such anthologies as The World’s Great Religious Poetry, 
published by The Macmillan Company. 

‘Richard Watson Gilder. Used by permission of, 
and arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin Company. 

SLonis F. Benson. Used by permission. 


low each stanza to allow time for in- 
dividual thought.) 


Before the lofty marble altar-place 
A candlestick lifts seven golden arms 
As if imploring, pleading for His grace. 
Seven slender tapers glow— 
Letting streams of pale light flow... . 


I watch the first still, steady flame, and pray 
That I may know serene, still peace, and ask 
To leave outside the troubled world’s loud way, 
I dream, and slowly gain new poise; 
The bustling seems remote, the noise. . . . 


I watch the second flame, and pray again, 
This time for sympathy—an open mind— 
That I may understand mankind . . . and then 
It seems that I have sinned all sin 
And known forgiveness from within. 


I watch the third calm candle, and I ask 
That petty anger in my heart be stilled, 
That swerveless purpose hold me to the task— 
Endless, yet not hopeless, where 
A Partner shoulders double share. 


I watch the fourth white taper, and implore 
That living water lave my soul, and purge 
The soul and stain away forevermore. 
I gaze—and then, somehow, I seem 
To feel that unfelt, cleansing stream. 


I watch the fifth exalted flame, and pray 
That I may mold a tempered, shapely soul, 

That I may dream, and climb a little way; 
That I’ll not waste my gifts but grow 
Like sainted leaders whom I know. 


I watch the sixth unfaltering flame, and pray 

For strength to pass the foes who wear smooth masks 
And beckon those who linger on their way. 

I have a Guide who understands 

And steadies me with outstretched hands.- 


I watch the seventh candle burning there, 
Consuming its own life to light a shrine— 
I live my whole desire in this prayer: 
Give me some service I can do— 
May it be done ‘“‘as unto You.’ 
Prayer Hymn: “Spirit of God, Descend 
upon My Heart” 
BENEDICTION 


Should you wish to use the cross as the 
center of your service, the following sug- 
gestions may help. 

Nore.—Either the candelabrum or cross 
should be placed in front of a backdrop 
of dark material. The leader should be 
at back of the room, so that nothing inter- 
feres with the contemplation of the group. 
It is what is said, not the speaker and the 
symbol, which is important. 3 

PRELUDE: “Passion Chorale,” Bach 


Catt To Worsuip: From such Scripture as 
John 3:16; I John 3:1, 2; et cetera. 

Hymn: “There’s a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy” (Tune, “Cross of Jesus,” ASH, 
No. 39) 

INTERPRETATION OF THE Cross: 
Leader: 


As we look once more upon the cross, the central 
symbol of our Christian religion, we are reminded 
that the. cross was originally only the symbol of 
degradation and shame. Then something happened, 
and forever afterward men have found salvation and 
not condemnation, life and not death, when they 
have taken it into their lives. May this quiet period 
of worship and contemplation lead us to a quick- 
ened sense of the meaning of the cross for us today. 


Silence 


Solo: “Before the Crucifix,’ Frank La 
Forge 


Before Thy cross I’m kneeling, 
In penitence bowed down, 

Where Thou for us hast suffer'd, 
And. worn the martyr’s crown. 


On Caly’ry’s cross Thou’rt 
Yet see I not Thy pain, 

And not the nails’ deep traces, 
And not Thy blood’s red stain. 


hanging, 


The crown of thorns I see not 
Upon Thy brow entwined; 

I see Thy arms outstretched 
In love to all mankind !7 


Silence 


Poem: “There Is a Man on the Cross,” 
Elizabeth Cheney 


From The Wellspring. 
Press. Used by permission. 

7Princess Gabriele Wrede. English translation by 
Robert Huntington. Used by permission of, and spe- 
cial arrangement with, G. Schirmer, Inc., publisher and 
owner of copyright. 
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Whenever there is silence around me 

By day or by night— 

I am startled by a cry. 

It came down from the cross— 

The first time I heard it. 

I went out and searched— 

And found a man in the throes of crucifixion, 
And I said, “I will take you down,” 

And I tried to take the nails out of his feet. 
But he said, “‘Let them be 

For I cannot be taken down 

Until every man, every woman, and every child 
Come together to take me down.” 


And I said, ‘‘But I cannot hear you cry. 
What can I do?” 

And he said, “Go about the world— 
Tell everyone that you meet— 

There is a man on the cross.’’8 


Silence 


Hymn: “Lord Jesus, When We Stand Afar” 
(Tune, “Ilkley,” HLA, No. 152) 


Lord Jesus, when we stand afar 
And gaze upon thy holy cross, 
In love of thee, and scorn of self, 
O may we count the world as loss! 


When we behold thy bleeding wounds, 
And the rough way that thou hast trod, 
Make us to hate the load of sin 
That lay so heavy on our God. 


O Holy Lord, uplighted high, 

With out-stretched arms, in mortal woe, 
Embracing in thy wondrous love 

The sinful world that lies below, 


Give us an everliving faith 

To gaze beyond the things we see; 
And in the mystery of thy death 
Draw us and all men unto thee.?® 


BENEDICTION 

Posttupe: “Hamburg” 

Norte.—In place of a real crucifix, you may 
use a copy of Velasquez’ painting of the 
crucifixion, together with Helen H. Hall’s 
interpretative poem, “On Calvary,” Pic- 
torial Review, April, 1928. 


February 23 


THEME: Worshiping God through Medita- 
tion and Silence 

PRELUDE: “Mercy” 

Catt To WorsuHip: 


Leader: ‘‘My soul, wait thou in silence for God only; 
For my expectation is from him. 


5From Quotable Poems, Vol. I, published by Willett, 
Clark and Co. Used by permission. 
®William Walsham How. 


He only is my rock and my salvation: 
He is my high tower; I shall not be moved. 
“With God is my salvation and my glory: 
The rock of my strength, and my refuge, is 
in God. 
Leader: ‘Trust in him at all times, ye people; 
Pour out your heart before him; 


God is a refuge for us.’’ 
Hymn: “This Sanctuary of My Soul,” 


Charles H. Sorley (Tune, “Saxby,” ASH, 
No. 141) 
Pertop OF SILENCE AND MEDITATION: 


Leader: ‘‘Meditation is not reasoning, or quiet musing, 
or preaching a sermon to ourselves, but a spiritual 
act as definite and purposeful as a business engage- 
ment, a pledge of friendship, or a solemn under- 
taking. In it we apply spiritual facts and principles 
to ourselves as individuals and as citizens of the 
Kingdom of God. We draw out their bearing upon 
the particular concrete conditions of our own life 
and its problems. Having pondered them, we seek 
to appropriate their value by an outgoing of our 
loving desire toward God, and by exercising our will 
in the forming of resolutions. A good meditation 
always issues in a renewal of our vows from some 
fresh angle; we once again commit ourselves to God, 
and pledge ourselves to his service under the im- 
pulsion of the new thought or insight that has come 
to us, and in definite relation to the duty of the 
hour,”’20 

In the friendly silence of this Sabbath day, let us 
make these moments of meditation such an act of 
worship as shall make us better Christians through 
the days ahead. 

Let us sit quietly—relaxed—facing the Cross, 
realizing the all-encompassing and sustaining power 
of God, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. 


Group: 


Silent meditation 
Leader: Let us call to mind the great possibilities for 
good which may be possible when we work with 
God for the coming of his Kingdom. 
Silent meditation 
Leader: In the face of the goodness of God and the 
vision of his Kingdom, who can stand? Let us in 
all humility consider our ways that we may find 
that chief sin which doth so easily beset us and 
keep us from living at our best. 
Silent meditation 
Leader: Before the Cross, wherein we found the love 
of God revealed, we hold our sins, O Father, asking 
that thou wilt show us what change we ourselves 
must make to bring about the victory that we crave. 
_ Silent meditation 
Leader: Knowing what we must do, let us put it into 
words—clearly and fully—positively—and let us re- 
peat this charge to ourselves many times in this 
spirit of worship. 
Silent meditation 
All in unison: The Lord’s Prayer 


BENEDICTION 


PostLupE: “Mercy” 


10F. Herman, Creative Prayer, page 70f. 
by Harper and Brothers. 
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BOOKS OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


Christ and Japan 


By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
(Seventh Large Printing) 


Kagawa is now in America. 
Christian ought to read it. 


Hear him speak. Read his latest message. 
Such reading would help our people to a $1 0 0 


“Every 


more friendly attitude toward Japan.”—Bishop Ralph S. Cushman......... 


Men and Women of Far Horizons 
Edited and Compiled by JESSE R. WILSON 


Short, stirring articles by and about contemporary missionaries. 


“If you are 


really interested in discovering facts about foreign missions and about mission- 
aries, may I respectfully suggest that you read this little book.”— 
William Lyon Phelps 


The Missionary Education of Young People 
By JOHN IRWIN 


This latest addition to the Leaders Handbook Series is full of fine, practical 
suggestions as well as fundamental educational theory. A splendid addition to 


the library of every worker with young people. 


Written by the former Secre- 


tary for Epworth League and Young People’s Work, Department of 
Missionary Education, Methodist Episcopal Church 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Among the 


BEE IB R 
BOOKS 


ON 


RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Ways of Working in the Nursery De- 
partment 
By Mary Sherburne Warren 


A practical handbook on organization, 
administration and teaching. 75 cents. 


Betty Ann Beginner 
By Frances Dunlap 
A record of a five-year-old’s adventures 
in Sunday school. Helpful to children’s 
leaders. $1.00. 


Character Guidance and Occupation 


for Children 
By Eva B. McCallum 
Excellent helps for teachers and parents 
of children under nine years. $1.00 


Drama Goes to Church 
By Alma Newell Atkins 
A-eomplete book of methods for workers © 
in the average church by one of long ex- 
perience. $1.50. E 


The Quest for God Through Worship 
By Philip Henry Lotz 
Fifty-two programs unsurpassed in wor- 
shipfulness and beauty. May be informal 
or elaborate. $1.50. 


The Art of Church Management 
By Clarence E. Lemmon 
A study for church officers by a very 
successful pastor and leader. $1.00. 


Evangelism for Today 
By Lin D. Cartwright 
A textbook for classes on present-day 
evangelism, suited to individual study 
also. $1.00. 


Improving the Small Church School 
By George V. Moore 
The author is a professor in religious 
education who has kept in touch with 
small schools. $1.00. 


How to Increase Your Sunday School 
By Harry C. Munro 

Not numbers only, but an increase in 

effectiveness and Christian living. $1.00. 


The Graded Church 
By W. C. McCallum 
An account of a successful five-year ex- 
periment in unified activities. $1.00. 
Teaching for Christian Living 
By Paul H. Vieth 


A profoundly simple statement giving 
meaning to the whole undertaking. $1.25. 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 


* * * 


THESE ARE BETHANY PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 
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“Amazingly Helpful” 


IMPROVED UNIFORM COURSE 


TARBELL'S _ 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
A 


HALF-A-MILLION “TARBELL’S GUIDE”’ 

sold and commended everywhere that Sunday 

School teaching is moving along modern, 
progressive lines. 


“Tarbell’s” for 1936 is much more than a name. 
It represents a personality and a mind that per- 
vades each lesson, that seems to know instinctively 
what the Sunday-school teacher of today requires 
each week to make the lesson interesting and 
suggestive. 

The many thousands who use this Annual regularly value this in- 
timate relationship with its author; as well as its many other 


features, its fresh illustrations, its inviting suggestions, its un- 
matched teaching hints, which are now widely acknowledged. 
THE EXPOSITOR says: 

“This incomparable Guide to teaching the International 8. 8. Lessons, con- 
tains everything needed for teaching, illustrating, and impressing each lesson. 
Easily the leader in its field.’”’ 


Substantially Bound $1.90 (postpald $2.00) 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


For Leaders of Intermediates 

What course shall I teach? Where shall I find it? These 
are questions on which leaders of intermediates can find 
help by securing a copy of the recently revised Research 
Bulletin No. 11, entitled, “Available Materials for Inter- 
mediates.” This is a supplement to Book Three of the 
Curriculum Guide, and may be secured in mimeographed 
form from the International Council, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, for fifty cents. 
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Increasing Motion Picture Appreciation 
Among Youth 


(Continued from page 23) 


picture with an abstract theme and without much plot, 
just to be like adults or to please the leader. Most young 
people prefer “G Men” and “Daddy Long Legs” to “Immi- 
tation of Life” or “Our Daily Bread.” 

Leaving the discussion of the teaching of the subject 
matter, what are some activities to undertake? Any group 
studying movies should have some access to motion) pic- 
ture reviews. A volunteer or a committee can keep a 
scrapbook of reviews in alphabetical order by titles. The 
New York Times reviews, or those of the Movie Guide, 
Parents’ Magazine, The International Journal, et cetera, 
can be used. Reviews from the local paper can be kept 
and brought to meetings to be referred to for actors or 
needed comments. 


The group can select coming movies which all will agree 
to see and bring comments about for the next meeting. 
Sometimes a film can be selected for the study of a par- 
ticular aspect—photography, acting, or direction. It can 
be both helpful and good fun to agree upon a list of 
points about which pictures will be rated. Then compare 
ratings with one another. A simple list would be: enjoy- 
ment, plot, acting of stars, acting of others, photography, 
settings, fun quality, moral quality, and artistic quality. 
Rate each item on a scale of one to ten—five meaning 
ordinary. A perfect picture would total 90. Study 
Guides for a number of recent motion pictures can be 
obtained from the Committee on Photoplay Appreciation, 
National Council of Teachers of English, 125 Lincoln 


Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, for a few cents each. 


One of the most important helps which can be given 
young people in their movie-going is to make it easy for 
them to shop ahead of time for pictures they want to see. 
Perhaps the group can subscribe to some movie review. 
Members should at least know where they can obtain good 
reviews. The following are some possibilities: 


Christian Century, 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 15c 
weekly. 

Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago. 25c monthly. 

International Journal of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 15c monthly. 


Movie Guide, 114 East 32nd Street, New York. $1.00 a year, 
weekly. 


Parent’s Magazine, 4600 Diversey Avenue, Chicago. 25c monthly. 

If you have a group of adults who wish to study the 
effect of motion pictures on children, see: 

Better Motion Pictures for Children—Study Guide Indianapolis 
Branch, American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 25c. 

Motion Picture Study Groups, E. W. Pollard, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 50c. 

Our Movie Made Children, H. J. Forman, and other Payne Fund 
Studies of Movies and Children—Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Series of articles which appeared in The Christian Century, 1933. 

These, then, are some of the goals toward which to aim 
in teaching children motion picture appreciation: to start 
the “shopping habit”; to widen the type and quality of 
things appreciated about movies; to increase detachment 
through understanding how thrillers are made; to lessen 
blind worship of “stars”; to bring the children to avoid 
the ordinary or commonplace picture and freak horror 
pictures; and to help them prefer fun that is clean fun, 
excitement that is wholesome, and pictures about people 
worth knowing in everyday life. 
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Current Film Estimates 


The National Film Estimate Service 


The Bishop Misbehaves (Edmund Gwenn, Mau- 
reen O’Sullivan) (MGM) Worthy English bishop, 
detective story addict, gets deeply tangled in an 
amateur Robinhood robbery with surprising un- 
derworld complications, but solves it master- 
fully. A mystery-comedy adequately complex and 
suspenseful. Gwenn and Diggs notable. 

For A: Very good For Y: Very good 
For C: Good 

Daughters of Today (Mrs. Wallace Reid pro- 
duction) (Roadshow) Another typical sincere ef- 
fort to teach parents responsibility for conduct 
of daughters. Shows gay life of high school 
students leading to seduction and_ tragedy. 
Acting and story too amateurish and elementary 
to be effective. 
For A: Feeble For Y: No 

For C: No 

Dealers in Death (Composite film) (Topical 
Films) Straight-from-the-shoulder arraignment 
of great munitions makers as prime movers to 
war. Old and new news-reels, grim war films, 
uneven in quality, edited into fair continuity 
with helpful animation. Good narrative voice. 
Crude but strong anti-war stuff. 

For A and Y: Thought provoking For C: Mature 

A Feather in Her Hat (Pauline Lord. Basil 
Rathbone, Wendy Barrie) (Columbia) Beauti- 
fully acted, sentimental but strongly appealing 
story of humble English mother devotedly sacri- 
ficing all to make her son a gentleman. Fine 
realism in character, dialog, and London atmos- 
phere. 

For A: Excellent For Y: Mature but good 
For C: Little interest 


Geschichten im Wiener Wald (German pro- 
duction, foreign cast) Well-acted realistic and 
merry comedy, with music, of incognito adven- 
tures of literary heroine posing as English celeb- 
rity visiting Germany. Dialog wholly German, 
no English titles. Photography and sound not- 


ably good. 
For A: Good of kind 
For Y and C: Little or no interest 


Hands Across the Table (Carol Lombard, Fred 
MacMurray) (Paramount) Lively, sophisticated 
romance. Hotel manicurist and formerly wealthy 
society playboy, both out to marry money, find 
true love most important after all. Unconven- 
tional, intimate situations kept carefully free 
from suggestiveness. 

For A: Fairly amusing For Y: Unsuitable 
For C: No 


Here’s to Romance (G. Tobin, Nino Martini) 
(Fox) Rich playboy finances blonde dancer in 
Paris, his wife does same for young singer. 
Their “art interest” jolted badly when proteges 
fall in love. Fine music, Martini’s notable sing- 
ing, and Schumann-Heink’s fine minor role de- 
serve better story. 
For A: Fairly good For Y: Perhaps 

For C: Little interest 


His Night Out (E. E. Horton. Irene Hervey) 
(Universal) Hilarious nonsense comedy of ultra- 
timid, pill-devouring hero and charming, level- 
headed office secretary. Crook and gangster 
complications bring out his quality and devo- 
tion. He captures gang and wins heroine. But 
Horton’s deft comedy needs no “belching.” 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Amusing 

For C: Fair 


I Live for Love (Dolores del Rio, Everett 
Marshall) (Warner) Meant to be fast farce- 
comedy of hectic romance between radio star and 
temperamental stage actress, but made absurd 
by arbitrary reversals. Much slapstick and 
clowning none too funny. Much singing, some 
of it very loud, with acting quite ordinary. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Harmless 

For C: Little interest 


In Old Kentucky (Will Rogers, Dorothy Wil- 
son) (Fox) Last release by Uncle Sam’s jester. 
Appealing little story of horsetrainer and poor 
girl overcoming treacherous difficulties to win 
the classic race. Thoroughly human role which 
gives Will Rogers wide scope for his charac- 
teristic and engaging play. 

For Y: Excellent 


For A: Good 
For C: Excellent 


In Person (Ginger Rogers, George Brent) 
(RKO) Pleasantly amusing yarn on stock for- 
mula of hero and heroine who snarl and 
wrangle for six reels and marry in the seventh, 
so unplausable as to be novel. Unconventional 
situation kept quite innocuous. Ginger, of course, 
sings and dances typically. 

For A: Perhaps For Y: Amusing 
For C: Little interest 


It’s in the Air (Jack Benny, Una Merkel) 
(MGM) Laughable, crazy farce of slapstick and 
wisecrack fitted to Benny. Two chronie crooks, 
always fleeing law, fall into easy money by 
successful stratosphere flight! Which justifies 


HE film summaries and eyalua- 

tions appearing on this page are 
those of The Educational Screen. 
They are not the judgment of an in- 
dividual, but of a committee of quali- 
fied men and women who are in no 
way connected with the motion pic- 
ture industry. 

It will be noted that these esti- 
mates cover all types of films inas- 
much as it is as valuable to know 
what not to see as to know the good 
films. It should be kept in mind also 
that titles and local advertising of 
pictures may be quite objectionable, 
while the content and effect of the 
film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given 
for three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Bold face type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film 
Estimate Service. 


all! Chief appeal centers on crookedness shown 
as amusingly incurable. 
For A: Feeble For Y: Dubious ethics 
For C: No 
Little America (Admiral Byrd and Crew) 
(Paramount) The authentic record of second 
Byrd Antarctic trip. Heroism, not heroics; ad- 
venture, not stunts. Some scenes obviously 
staged but inoffensively so. Intense, vivid, thrill- 
ing, largely instructive despite familiarity of 
events via radio. 
For A and Y:Excellent For C: Mostly excellent 
Mary Burns, Fugitive (Sylvia Sidney, Melvyn 
Douglas) (Paramount) Innocent heroine naively 
loves gangster, not knowing his life. Caught 
and imprisoned as accessory. After escape, law 
hunts and hounds her till she kills villain; and 
engaging hero, who supplies only humor and 
wholesomeness, settles all. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Not the best 
For C: No 
The Melody Lingers On (J. Hutchinson George 
Houston) (Reliance) Serious war-romance of 
famous pianist and Italian singer. Father 
killed, baby lost. Long search and poignant 
struggle till devoted mother assures son musical 
career he wants, by telling her secret to foster- 
parents but never to the boy. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: If interested 
For C: No 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Notable cast) 
(Warner) Artistic masterpiece, combining un- 
forgettably Mendelssohn’s music with the fairy- 
land fantasy, exquisite settings, hilarious low- 
comedy, and eerie atmosphere as Shakespeare 
conceived but only modern picture technique 
could present. Merits universal attendance. 
For A and Y: Excellent 
For C: Mature but excellent 
Mutiny on the Bounty (Charles Laughton, 
Franchot Tone, Clark Gable) (MGM) Masterful 
portrayal of grim bit of history, when sadistic 
tyranny evolved into humane discipline aboard 
English ships. Beautifully photographed and 
acted by great cast at its best. The terrible 
South Sea voyage made unforgettable. 
For A: Excellent For Y: Strong but good 
For C: Too strong 
Narcotic (Amateur cast) (Dwain Esper) Sol- 
emnly and pretentiously offered as educational 
campaign film against drug addiction, with 
cheap. sensational publicity-matter accompany- 
ing. Acting talent nil, poor photography, story 
incredibly stupid and crude. Worthless for any 
purpose. 
For A: Trash For Y: By no means 
For C: No 
The Pay-Off (James Dunn, Claire Dodd) (First 
National) Sensational, seamy stuff about hon- 
est young sports-writer-hero driven to drink (of 
course) by gangsters, a newspaper racketeer, 
and an unfaithful wife. Finally a couple of 
shootings clear way for second marriage with 


beautiful heroine. 
For A: Hardly For Y: No For C: No 
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Peter Ibbetson (Ann Harding, Garry Cooper) 
(Paramount) Fine camera technic, lovely back- 
grounds, earnest acting wasted on distorted 
version that kills charm and subtlety of fam- 


ous book. Hollywood understands ‘punch’ but 
not Du Maurier. Ample technic but too little 
comprehension. Deserves to fail. 


For A: Disappointing For Y: Little value 
For C: No interest 

Petersburg Nights (Russian Soviet production) 
Screening of Dostoyevski novel of Russian life, 
centered around humble violinist, his ideals, am- 
bitions, and the government. Tempo hopelessly 
slow, endless facial close-ups, depressing crudi- 
ties of life and conduct among primitive peo- 


ple. Unrelieved realism. 
For A: Hardly For Y: No For C: No 
The Rainmakers (Wheeler and Woolsey) 


(RKO) Crazy farce, much below this pair’s av- 
erage as entertainment, but at least not vul- 
gar. Fake machine plus accidental dynamite 
blast brings rain to save farmers and defeat 
crooks. Much poor acting. 
For A: Mediocre 
For C: Funny 

Rendezvous with Love (William Powell, Rosa- 
lind Russell) (MGM) Spirited war-spy story. 
Powell at his best as code expert kept from 
front for Washington job, breaking enemy spy 
ring, and Russell in notable role. Deft character 
work, fine dialog, spontaneous comedy. “With 
love” absurd in title. 
For A: Excellent For Y: Excellent 

For C: If it interests 

She Couldn’t Take It (Joan Bennett, G. Raft, 
W. Connolly) (Columbia) Famous gangster leav- 
ing prison undertakes reformation of rich cell- 
mate’s spoiled, high-stepping family. Amusing, 
tragic complications ensue, none very convinc- 
ing. Except Connolly, acting mediocre and plot 


incredible. f 
For A: Thin For Y: Probably amusing 
For C: By no means 
Thanks a Million (Dick Powell, Ann Dvorak) 
(Fox) Hilarious fun for the multitude that loves 
slang, wisecracks, jazz, crooning, and crazy 
plot. Drunken sot running for Governor of 
New York is replaced in mid-campaign by 
stranded jazz-band’s crooner. Crooner wins! 

Anything for a laugh—or for export! 
For A: Depends on taste 

For Y-C: Amusing, effect and value doubtful 

Three Kids and a Queen (May Robson, Henry 
Armetta) (Universal) Rich, eccentric old lady, 
tender-hearted despite crotchetiness, lost after 
accident, is cared for in humble home while 
“kidnap” rumors fly. Highly amusing in char- 
acters, situations, and actions. Then real kid- 
nappers, G-men, shootings for cheap climax. 
For A: Amusing For Y: Very good 

For C: Good except ending 

The Three Musketeers (Walter Abel, Margot 
Grahame) (RKO) Splendid partial screening of 
Dumas’ immortal romantic novel in the spirit 
of book and times. Sets, costumes, atmosphere, 
acting of the finest, with historical flavor gen- 
uine and humor that is above vulgarity. Joy 
for those who know the book. 
For A: Excellent For Y: Excellent 

For C: Mature but good 

Thunder in the Night (Emund Lowe, Karen 
Morley) (Fox) Well-knit murder mystery with 
familiar theme of supposedly dead first husband 
reappearing, attempting blackmail, and being 
murdered. Lowe as flippant “great’’ detective 
solves all with proper ability and suspense. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Probably good 

For C: Doubtful 

Two Fisted (Lee Tracy and second-rate cast) 
(Fox) Cheaply amusing stuff about a low-brow 
manager and prizefighter taken on as servants 
in rich drunkard’s home. Crudities in elegant 
surroundings make the “humor.” Usual slang 
and wisecracks, dialog mostly dull, and every- 
body punches everybody. 
For A: Cheap For Y: No value For C: No 

Two Sinners (Otto Kruger, Martha Sleeper) 
(Republic) The Deeping story finely done. Largely 
impossible but engaging child, with cheap and 
contemptible mother, and some crudities in the 
action. make all the more appealing the two 
splendid leading roles. Intelligently entertain- 
ing. Kruger notably fine. 
For A: Excellent For Y: Excellent 

For C: Beyond them 


The Virginia Judge (Walter C. Kelly) (Para- 
mount) An unpretentious but engaging comedy 
of Southern village life, with strong human ap- 
peal and delightful character humor. Thor- 
oughly laughable throughout, and with fine ad- 
mixture of sound ethical values embodied most 
unobtrusively. Kelly excellent. 

For A: Very good For Y: Excellent 
For C: Amusing 


For Y: Perhaps 
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Whats Happening 


AS education library has been 
formed by Raymond F. Baldwin, Direc- 
tor of Religious Education for Kansas, Dis- 
ciples of Christ. The plan is to send fifteen 
or eighteen books to the church school 
superintendent who will then distribute the 
books to the various teachers and officers. 
There are books for each department of the 
school, as well as general books on Chris- 
tian education, worship, et cetera. The 
library may be kept for two weeks; the only 
cost to the school is postage. It is an- 
ticipated that a large circulation and in- 
creased interest in reading will be the result 
of this enterprise. 


UNDAY school work continues to show 

marked progress in the heart of Africa. 
In one section, where there were last year 
fifteen Sunday schools with an enrolment of 
1,255, there are now 2,279 enrolled in 34 
schools. In one Sunday school, which meets 
in a big grass house, there are seven regular 
classes—two for children, and one each for 
adolescent boys, young men, older men, 
young ladies, and women. Two extra classes 
are provided for visitors, and these are also 
always well attended. The school is ef- 
ficiently conducted, having a secretary who 
reports regarding attendance, collection, et 
cetera. Singing is especially enjoyed by 
these folk, and the teachers are at work 
translating additional hymns. 


N UNUSUAL series of radio programs is 
being provided over WIXAL, a short 
wave broadcasting studio in Boston which is 
operating as a non-profit station under the 
World Wide Broadcasting Corporation. An 
especially interesting program is one which 
it is proposed to continue through January 
at 6:30 P.M. (EST) called, “The Youth 
Round Table,” during which young people 
of many -countries “speak their minds.” 
There are programs on art, music, interna- 
tional relations, literature, and unusually 
good concerts. A copy of the program for 
January may be ordered from the Broad- 
casting Studio, University Club, Boston. 


HE united Educational Program on 

Morals and Temperance, carried forward 
by the Seattle Council of Churches and 
Christian Education, has been a significant 
and far-reaching project. It has resulted in 
a vice investigation by the city council and 
a united stand against vices of various kinds 
by the churches. 


sd beets first students in the country to receive 
First Certificates of Progress (the new 
type of recognition which has been developed 
in connection with the New Standard leader- 
ship curriculum are workers in the Alpena 
(South Dakota) Methodist Church where 
Mr. A. R. Eschliman is pastor. Mr. Eschli- 
man has carried his church workers through 
a fine program and twelve persons from this 
comparatively small church are meeting the 
requirements for a First Certificate of Pro- 
gress both with respect to course require- 
ments and those which deal with religious 
growth and experience. 


HE Youth Division of the Ohio Council 
- of Religious Education began broadcast- 
ing in October and will continue each Sun- 
day evening until June. The speakers deal 
with the present-day problems of youth. 
Groups assemble in churches and homes to 
tune in and follow with a discussion of the 
subject. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


HE Education Committee of the Women’s 

International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, is gathering material for spe- 
cial assembly programs and projects empha- 
sizing world peace and brotherhood for dis- 
tribution to schools. It urges that teachers 
and leaders who have successfully tried such 
work send suggestions to the above address. 


aR University Travel Association of New 
York has revived, after four years, the 
educational world voyages commonly called 
the “Floating University.” This system of 
education has proved both novel and stimu- 
lating. Between call ports and trips inland, 
which serve as “laboratory work,” students 
take courses ‘aboard the yacht in order to 
acquire a better appreciation of the coun- 
tries visited as well as to gain a proper per- 
spective on the history, culture, and current 
events in their own country. A required 
course in Modern Civilization, given by mem- 
bers of the faculty and guest speakers in 
foreign lands, is of paramount importance 
in linking together lectures and sightseeing. 

Dr. James E. Lough, President of the As- 
sociation, says: “In this age of intense na- 
tionalism, fraught with constant threats of 
war, the educator—like the clergyman—has 
one great and distinct task. That is to 
educate the youth of the present generation 
in the ways of peace by inculcating in his 
mind the tremendous value of international 
amity and understandisig. . . . Such an edu- 
cational world voyage as ours aims very defi- 
nitely toward this achievement.” 

The “Floating University” sails from New 
York on February 6. 


HE annual educational meetings of the 

Pennsylvania State Council of Christian 
Education will be held the week of January 
13 to 18. Two days will be given to staff 
meetings, two days to advisory group meet- 
ings, one day to an Education Committee 
meeting, and one day to a unified staff meet- 
ing. The meetings will be held in the Asso- 
ciation headquarters’ building in  Phila- 
delphia. 


Annual Meetings 
February 10-17, 1936 
TPXHE Annual Meetings of the International 
Council of Religious Education will be 
held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, February 
10 through 17, 1936. A special feature of 
the Professional Advisory Section meetings 
this year will be a series of addresses by 
Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, February 10, 11, 
and 12. 
The following schedule for the week has 
been arranged: 
MEETINGS OF PROFESSIONAL ApvISORY SEC- 
TIONS 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday Fore- 
noon and Afternoon, February 10, 11, 
and 12 
FeLtLowsHip DINNER 
heeled Evening, February 12, 6:00- 
200 
MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES 
Wednesday Evening and Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13 
EpUCATIONAL COMMISSION 
Friday and Saturday, February 14 and 15 
Boarb OF TRUSTEES 
Saturday, February 15 
ExecuTIvVE COMMITTEE 
Monday, February 17 


Religious Education 


AN unusual and highly successful feature 
of the Connecticut “Institute on the 
Church and Social Relations” was a court 
trial, the case being that of Youth ys. So- 
ciety. Outstanding legal talent of the state 
presented the cases for the prosecution and 
the defense. The indictments were those 
growing out of the frustrations which society 
presents to young people in their attempts to 
achieve a satisfactory life in the areas of: 
marriage, the menace of war, employment 
and leisure, personal and social morality, and 
competitive aspects of organized religion. 
Witnesses for the prosecution were chosen 
from the state employment office, the state 
department of labor, Yale University, and 
unemployed youth. Witnesses for society on 
the defense side were selected from the 
major organized efforts which society puts 
forth to minister to the needs of youth. 
Honorable William M. Maltbie, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, 
presided over the court. More than twelve 
hundred persons attended this session of the 
Institute and the general secretary of the 
Connecticut Council of Churches and Re- 
ligious Education says, “We have never pre- 
sented a body of data which was so inter- 
estedly received and so universally com- 
mented upon favorably.” 


EV. F. DARCY BONE has recently be- 

come an‘assistant editor on the staff of 
the Editorial Department of the General 
Board of Christian Education, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Mr. Bone is a 
graduate of Central College and of Emory 
University; has his Master’s degree from 
Yale University; and pursued graduate study 
at the University of Berlin on a German. 
American exchange fellowship. He has had 
considerable experience in writing and edi- 
torial work, as well as in the pastorate and 
in the area of teaching. He thus comes to 
his new task well prepared both in scholarly 
preparation and in experience. 


HE North Dakota Council of Christian 

Education conducted a series of Christian 
education tour meetings from November 3 
to 17 in which 14 denominational workers 
made up the teams and worked simultane- 
ously conducting meetings in 47 towns in 
41 of the 53 counties of the state. The 
denominational workers were furnished with- 
out expense to the State Council. This 
experiment has been so successful that it will 
undoubtedly be repeated again next fall. 


E National Council for Prevention of 
War, with thirty-one affiliated organiza- 
tions, has offered to the American people a 
million dollar issue of “peace bonds,” an “in- 
vestment in peace.” These bonds are not re- 
deemable in cash, and do not pay interest. 
They bear the pledge “that the sum repre- 
sented hereby will be faithfully used for 
the development of a more adequate peace 
movement throughout the United States, hav- 
ing as its objective the prevention of war.” 
Leading peace agencies, labor and farm or- 
ganizations, clubs, and churches have joined 
in selling the bonds which range in denomi- 
nation from $1.00 to $100. 


ISS MARY A. WHITE, has recently 

resigned as regional director of reli- 
gious education in Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Tennessee with the Department of Religious 
Education of the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society (Disciples of Christ). She be- 
comes Educational Counsellor for Christian 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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The Kind of a Church We'd Like 
(Continued from page 26) 


ship in a really beautiful church than in 

an ugly one. 

I think the church should help us in 
this direction—by making use of the tal- 
ents of its members, by organizing a 
dramatic society and a choral club, for 
instance. 

EpirH: I agree with you, Jim, the church 
we want must train us to experience God 
and to experience the beauty and mystery 
of life, but if it is really doing the work 
of Christ it must also train us to meet the 
problems of a modern world intelligently. 

Sran: You mean in politics? 

EpitH: Yes, there and in business, and of 
course in our own personal life. 

Sran: How about finding one word for it? 

Jim: Social-consciousness ? 

Stan: O.K.—that puts it in a nutshell. 

Evita: Christ was always thinking of other 
people and their needs and how to build 


a world in which those needs would be 
met. 
Sran: But do we want a church that gets 


itself mixed up in politics? 

EpitH: No, not exactly that— 

Jim: I think Edith means we want a church 
that trains us to take our stand for an 
abundant life as against those things 
which make that kind of a life impossible. 

Berry: What, for instance? 

Epirn: As a business girl, I’d say com- 
mercial greed—exploitation of human lives 
for the good of only a few. 

Sran: And as a pre-medic student, I’d say 
narrow ideas. 


Jim: Particularly narrow nationalism—and 
mob hatred. 
EpitH: I know this—the church I want 


must be a church that is—what was that 
phrase of yours, Jim? 

Jim: Socially-conscious— 

EpitH: Yes, the kind of a church I want is 
as socially conscious as Christ—and while 
it keeps out of partisan politics, it must 
train its members to think in terms of the 
social order as a whole. 

Sran: And I think it should make it part 
of its task to do a good fact-finding job 
concerning social conditions in its own 
particular community, and it should do 
that job with the impartiality of a scien- 
tist. 

Jr: And Stan, I’d say, too, that it should 
be willing to make its findings available 
to the government and, regardless of party 
lines, cooperate to that extent with the 
government in building an increasingly 
decent social order. 

Betty: I agree. But what about the church 
and its attitude toward war? 


Stan: It must take the side of the larger 
patriotism. 

EpirH: Just what do you mean? 

Sran: I mean its patriotism must be higher 


than any narrow nationalism. 

EpirH: Above nationalism? 

Jim: Yes—and that puts it definitely on the 
side of world peace. 

Berry: Why not say that the business of 
the church we want is to take its stand 
for life as against death. 

Jim: Yes— 

Stan: We've decided what we want the 
kind of a church we’d like, to do—now 
we've got to thrash out this question, 
“How it is going to accomplish these 
things?” 


Jim: It will have to have adequate leader- 
ship. 
EpirH: That brings us to the question of 
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the qualities which a modern church de- 
mands of its minister. 

Berry: It demands a lot of him. 

Jrm: Too much. It expects him to be a 
financial expert, a brilliant speaker, and a 
physician of souls, with unlimited time for 
all the personal troubles of his parishion- 
ers. 

Berry: And how many men have the abil- 
ity to be all three things—or if they have 
the ability, how many have the time and 
strength? JI think the minister should be 
relieved of all concern with church finance. 

EpitH: So do J, Betty. Someone else 
should take care of that—if a minister is 
to help his congregation to experience God 
and to become— 

Jim: Life conscious and get some clue to 
the meaning of life— 

Stan: And to become an intelligent cit- 
izen, with socially-minded ideals— 

Jim: He must be as vital in his experience 
of God and life as possible— 


EpirH: And for that he needs time and 
privacy— 
Betty: But the personal needs of church 


members need attention too, and often 
those take as much of his time and 
strength as church finances. 

Stan: There’s this problem too—a minister 
preaching week after week to the same 
congregation is bound to go stale now and 
then—his view of things narrows, and so 
does that of the congregation. 

Jim: I believe frequent pulpit exchange is 
good for everybody. It’s good for the 
minister to be a guest speaker and good’ 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Ventures in Dramatics. With Boys 
and Girls of the Church School. By Hulda 
Niebuhr. New York, Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1935. 224 p. Price 1.75. 


Miss Niebuhr has produced a stimulating 
and suggestive book in which she recounts 
the experiences of groups of boys and girls 
from ten to fifteen years of age in dramtic 
activities. The introduction suggests the pe- 
culiar needs of this age group in the field 
of dramatics, stressing the importance of a 
good production, and the need for adequate 
preparation as distinguished from the spon- 
taneous dramatics of little children. The 
book contains an account of the develop- 
ment of nineteen dramatic programs cover- 
ing a number of different types of activities. 
There is a dramatization of African. life 
growing out of association with a young na- 
tive African. There is a dramatization of 
ceremonials which the boys and girls them- 
selves developed for their own group use. 
There are dramatizations of Bible stories, 
the development of a play for Palm Sunday, 
and a dramatic program for Easter. After 
exploring some incidents in local church his- 
tory, this study was dramatized. A memorial 
service developed in memory of a teacher 
who had died was also worked out by the 
group and this is included. With each of 
the dramatic programs there is an introduc- 
tion explaining how the program was initi- 
ated and developed, and then the program 
itself is included. 


While it is not intended that the text of 
the programs shall be used by other groups, 
the entire set-up will afford many sugges- 
tions of similar enterprises in which simple 
but effective dramatizations can be carried 
on in the junior and intermediate depart- 
ments of the church school. 

—M.A.J. 


The Organization of Student Chris- 
tian Work. New York, The National Com- 
mission on Consultations about Student Chris- 
tian Work, 1935. 94p. Price: 25 cents each; 
$2.00 for 12 copies; $7.00 for 50 copies. 


This is a report of the National Commis- 
sion on Consultations about Student Chris- 
tian Work. This Commission, made up of 
a wide representation of competent persons, 
was organized to furnish guidance in the 
development of Christian work among Amer- 
ican college and university students. It grew 
out of a considerable dissatisfaction in re- 
gard to the present agencies and also the 
conviction of many persons as to new and 
significant possibilities in the future. 


The report of the Commission is in three 
parts: the first gives a description of student 
Christian work as carried on at present in 
the United States by geographical areas; the 
second part deals with the national move- 
ments and national factors in present-day 
student Christian work; the third part deals 
with conclusions and recommendations. The 
most significant paragraph in the last part 
is probably found in the conclusion that it 
is the judgment of the Commission that, if 
conditions necessary to assure success can be 
achieved, a single unified Student Christian 
Movement in the United States is desirable. 
Only one member of the Commission dis- 
sented from this conclusion. It is significant 
that the Commission also feels that the con- 
ditions to assure success do not fully exist 
at present. 


All leaders in student Christian work will 
find this volume a valuable addition to their 
working materials. —P.R.H 


Recent Development of Religious Ed- 


ucation in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. An interpretation by E. B. 
Chappell. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1935. 
237 p. Price $1.50. 

As the title indicates, this is a historical 
review of the religious education program 
of one of the major denominations. Dr. 
Chappell, who was at the head of the edi- 
torial work of this Church for many years, 
had an excellent opportunity to know from 
first-hand experience a great deal about the 
educational work of his Church. 

He begins with a consideration of his 
Church’s theological inheritance, showing 
how that inheritance has had a definite in- 
fluence upon educational developments. Then 
he goes on to a report of religious educa- 
tion in early Methodism, and then in South- 
ern Methodism from the time of the forma- 
tion of the Southern Church in 1846 up to 
1900. This narrative is then continued on 
through to a very recent date. Succeeding 
chapters cover a history of church school 
literature, leadership training, organization 
and extension, and unification of educational 
work. The final chapter presents the author’s 
views regarding the directions that should 
be followed in the future. 

Any member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, will find this book especially 
interesting, but its interest is not limited to 
such a person for everyone who is active in 
religious leadership needs a perspective, and 
will be helped to get it, by reading this book. 

It will be especially interesting to those 
who are engaged in cooperative religious 
work to note Dr. Chappell’s statement re- 
garding cooperation in his last chapter. 
Among other things, he says “It is a mat- 
ter of profound gratitude that most of our 
Protestant denominations have ceased to 
despise and condemn and quarrel with one 
another, but this negative, fundamental at- 
titude is not sufficient. There must: be posi- 
tive and active cooperation in efforts to cre- 
ate in each community a wholesome and per- 
vasive Christian attitude, and to promote a 
comprehensive and thorough program of 
Christian training.” 

—F.L.K. 


God Works through Medicine. By 
Victor Herbert Lukens. New York, Flem- 
eee Revell Company, 1935. 166 p. Price 
In this unusual book, a Presbyterian min- 
ister who had had large experience in health- 
seeking presents an idea of God’s healing 
forces in relation to the work of the phys- 
ician. As stated in the preface by the 
author, “the purpose of the book is to bring 
assurance to the Christian believer that God 
is ready to bring him health to recover from 
his diseases and to discover the methods of 
securing the divine aid. . . . It advocates the 
view that the believer when ill can justify 
his beliefs that he can add the power of 
God to the medicine of the doctors.” The 
substance of the book was delivered in the 
form of lectures at the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 
The chapter headings suggest the scope of 
the treatment: “Always the Doctor,” “God’s 
Healing Force,” ‘Sickness Is Not Punish- 
ment,” ‘Sicknes Is. Not Castigation,” “Sick- 
ness Is Not Chastening,” “The Origin of 
Sickness,” “Free Man: Sick Man,” “God 
Willing,” “The Way God’s Help Reaches 
Us,” “How to Get Well,” “Healing of Acute 
Illness,” “Healing for Others,” “Death,” 
“The Outlook for Cures.” The book is con- 


crete, dealing largely with personal experi- 
ences. .Significantly, it is dedicated to a 
group of physicians. The author clearly dis- 
tinguishes between extravagant claims of 
healing cults and the actual operation of di- 
vine factors in conjunction with the medical 
profession in the healing of disease and ill- 


ness. 
—M.A.J. 


You Can Master Life. By James Gor- 
don Gilkey. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. 186 p. Price $1.75. 

This is a book that makes the reader feel 
better for having read it. It makes him feel 
that he can conquer insignificance, break 
the grip of worry, find the secret of getting 
a lot done, gain the courage to endure and 
really thereby come close to mastering life. 
Other elements in achieving mastery of one’s 
self center in being willing to be yourself, 
properly managing personal antagonisms, 
learning to make adjustments to persons and 
wants as they come into one’s life. There is 
also an interesting discussion on whether 
it really pays to do right and whether we 
ever have a second chance. 

—L.C.K. 


The Way of Christ: A Book for Young 
Readers. By James Thayer Addison. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 163 p. 
Price $1.25. 

According to the author, “The main pur- 
pose of this little book is to provide readings 
and prayers which may be used in families 
for boys and girls between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen.” The book contains 
ten groups of readings dealing with the fol- 
lowing subjects: “The Bible,” “Messengers 
Before the Christ,” “The Life of Jesus,” “The 
Character of Jesus,” “The Teaching of 
Jesus: God,” “The Kingdom,” “Prayer,” 
“The Church.” Each reading includes a 
Scripture passage and comment, the Scrip- 
ture passage being used ordinarily as an il- 
lustration of the point being made in the 
comment. While the book is intended for 
devotional service for older children and 
younger adolescents, it probably will be 
found very helpful for use by adults, and 
not alone as a devotional help, but also as 
a source of knowledge of the Bible and of 
its chief character. 

—F.L.K. 


Christ in Recent Art. By Albert Ed- 
ward Bailey. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1935. Price 50 cents. 

Professor Bailey is well known for his 
work in religious art. This new contribution 
presents excellent copies, size 6” x 9”, of 
sixteen religious pictures by modern artists, 
together with a description for each, inter- 
esting information regarding the artist, the 
circumstances under which the picture was 
made, and information about sources of 
larger copies, lantern slides, and so on. The 
material is in a packet rather than a book 
so that the pictures are available for class 
use just as they are. 


—M.AJ. 
Hymns for Creative Living. Phila- 
delphia, The Judson Press, 1935. 192 p. 


Price: cloth, 40 cents, $35.00 per 100; board, 
25 cents, $20.00 per 100. 


The Service Hymnal. Compiled for 
general use in all religious services of the 
church, school, and home. Chicago, Hope 
Publishing Company, 1935. 480 p. Price 
$60 per 100. 
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The Kind of a Church We'd Like 
(Continued from page 37) 


for the congregation to hear a guest speak- 
er. The kind of a church I like makes 
use of guest speakers at least once a 
month and invites them from different 
denominations and races. 

Betty: I know of a church that gets 
around the problem by turning its eve- 
ning service over to the young people and 
inviting a different guest speaker for each 
evening service. _ 

Sran: Then I think we agree that the kind 
of a church we'd like is a church in which 
the minister is freed as much as possible 
from concern with church finance and 
from too many purely pastoral duties. 

Berry: That doesn’t leave much for the 
minister to do. 

Jim: It leaves everything, Betty—a minister 
who is adequate to a modern world must 
have time and solitude in which to keep 
his experience of God so vital that his 
whole personality makes it real and vivid 
to others. 

Epiru: Somehow I think we need to be 
able to feel that our minister is a center 
of poise and knowledge and understanding 
of life to his congregation. 

Tim: That’s the way I feel about it—if he 
has too many things to do, he’s bound to 
be as hurried and lacking in spiritual 
poise as the rest of us. 

Berry: I'd like my church to be a friendly 
church, too— 

EpirH: You mean a church that gives a 
lot of attention to social affairs? 

Betty: I think it should meet the needs of 
young people for companionship. 

Jim: A good many of the fellows in my 
group are living away from home—they’d 
be pretty lonely if we didn’t offer them 
an opportunity for contact with other peo- 
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ple, in our gym classes and in dramatic 
groups. 

Sran: That’s true, Jim, but while we want 
the church to provide opportunities for 
good fellowship, we don’t—at least I don’t 
—want the church to use social affairs as 
a bait for my interest in the church. 

EpitrH: We were discussing that in our 
group and came to the same conclusion. 

Jim: I think the fellows in my class feel 
that way about it too. They want the 
primary emphasis to be on the meaning 
of life. It’s in quest of that that they 
really come, and when a church dodges 
giving them the clue to that, they lose 
interest and faith in the church. 

Betty: What I really had in mind in talk- 
ing about a friendly church was a church 
that doesn’t let itself get too large. I 
think the friendliest church is one in 
which the classes and groups are kept 
small enough so that people can get to 
know each other. 

EpitH: I’m glad you said that, Betty. As 
soon as membership in a class or society 
gets too large, personal contacts are lost. 

Sran: I visited a church in one of our big 
cities last vacation. They had a young 
men’s class of over fourteen hundred mem- 
bers, but they met the problem by dividing 
the class into smaller groups and then 
gave the groups a common goal in order 
not to destroy the unity of the groups 
taken as a whole. Any other ideas? 


Jum: Can’t think of any at the moment. 

EpitH: I guess we’ve gone over the main 
points. 

Sran: I think we should sum them up, 
don’t you? 

Betty: Yes, and boil them down. 

Stan: Jim seems to have a knack with 


words—suppose you tackle the job. 

Jm: Allright, try. Let’s put it this way. 
We want a church that teaches us the 
meaning of life and the art of living; a 
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church that helps us to experience God; 
that develops our appreciation of beauty 
by means of its use of the fine arts; that 
trains us to be alert to the needs of others, 
and non-partisan and intelligent in our at- 
titude to the problems of our day. In a 
word—the kind of a church we want is a 
church that fulfills Christ’s purpose of 
abundant life expressed in complete per- 
sonality. 


Leaver: Is this the kind of a church you 
want? Mimeographed copies of Jim’s 
résumé are here on the table for any who 
want them. 
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“Kristus Verdens Haap” 
(Continued from page 15) 

The evening sessions will bring inspirational addresses 
on such themes as: “The New World Situation,” “The 
Sunday School and the Missionary Task,” “The Sunday 
School, Christian Brotherhood, and World Peace,” “The 
World’s Sunday School Association—Its Achievements in 
the Past, Its Challenge for the Future.” On Saturday eve- 
ning Dr. Weigle, who has recently spent six months in the 
Far East and has completed a journey around the world in 
the interest of religious education, will speak on the Con- 
vention theme, “Christ the Hope of the World.” 

It is planned to take advantage of the daylight evening 
hours with several great open air demonstrations when 
the Oslo public will have an opportunity of hearing some 
of the Convention speakers. 

The delegation is now being organized for the Oslo Con- 
vention. The total number of delegates will not exceed 
the 3,200 who can be accommodated in the Convention 
hall. The allotment to the United States and Canada is 700 
delegates. Those desiring to be included in the delegation 
should write to the religious education office of their de- 
nomination or state council, or in Canada to the Religious 
Education Council of Canada, for full particulars. Where 
general information is desired or a folder regarding travel 
arrangements and Oslo hotel reservations, inquiries should 
be addressed to the World’s Sunday School Association, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

It is essential that all delegates obtain credentials from 
the World’s Sunday School Association before their arrival 
in Oslo. 


Church Leadership in Spiritual Social 
Reconstruction 
(Continued from page 7) 
dom of Love. To attempt to commit the church to specific 
economic and political programs about which conscien- 
tious Christians are disagreed, will damage the Kingdom, 
not advance it. 

No one can be brought into the Kingdom by force. 
Everyone has to come in by his own voluntary decision. 
Hence our service of education must be by contagious ex- 
ample, by stimulation and quickening, by creative dis- 
cussion, and by offering the facilities needed to encourage 
spiritual growth. 

2. Recovery of vital and powerful spiritual contacts. 
One of the greatest contrasts between Communism and 
Christianity as methods of social revolution is that true 
Christianity depends confidently upon Divine guidance 
and upon power from on high, while Communism ageres- 
sively repudiates all religious faith. But churches have 
been pitiably weak through lack of spiritual conviction. 
We need to restore our devotions to their true place. We 
must stop substituting words—Scripture, liturgies, hymns, 
resounding pulpit phrases—for direct, personal, inner ex- 
perience of God, of the power of his Spirit, and of the 
illumination of his will within our souls. The technic to 
this end lies in the field of meditation and of prayer in 
its higher phases. 

3. Repudiation of our own special privileges. A large 
proportion of us who claim to be Christians are accepting 
material comforts, privileges, and prestiges which are bas- 
ed on social exploitation and injustice, and which inter- 
fere with, more than they contribute to, our spiritual effec- 
tiveness. Jesus, Buddha, St. Francis, Gandhi, Kagawa, and 
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other great religious leaders have insisted that spiritual 
power and inner union with the Divine cannot be attained 
except by those who have stripped themselves of all such 
impediments. In groups of consecrated inquirers we need 
to work out, together but each for himself, Christian codes 
for the conduct of our own lives. 

4. Spiritual discipline of our own personalities. To 
love actively our neighbors, including our enemies; to love 
so wholeheartedly as to be freed utterly of all resent- 
ments, grudges, envy, jealousy, and anger; to be’ filled 
with the faith that knows no worry and with the courage 
that knows no fear; to attain the serenity which goes 
forward in the fullness of the Divine companionship— 
these achievements are possible ultimately to every hu- 
man being. But they are not won cheaply. Meditation, 
prayer, high devotion, and glad sacrifice are the practices 
which cultivate these spiritual strengths. 

5. Self-suffering love. Social injustice must not be con- 
doned, else the would-be Christian excludes himself and 
others from the Kingdom. But the protest, when extreme 
crises come, should be voluntary acceptance in one’s own 
person of suffering arising from the injustice. By this 
means, without abandoning the method of love, the light 
of truth and the power of justice may be brought to bear. 


Making the Church School Christian 
(Continued from page 6) 


we could make our teachings convincing to the young 
and to adults in spite of defective methods of instruction. 
Methods would bend under religious pressure, and they 
swould reform themselves through religious insight; a 
live curriculum would spring from a live purpose, and 
the influence of personality—always a force—would be 
enhanced through the inspiration, the here-and-now, life- 
and-death seriousness of the whole. 

That a life-and-death crisis now confronts the churches 
and what they take to be their religion ought to be clear 
enough. For our fundamentally pagan civilization, which 
our religion has tolerated and from which it has accepted 
its support, is itself in crisis. And it ought to be! For 
the dominant force in it is an economic drive that sub- 
ordinates persons to profits, possessions, and power 
through possessions. Jesus put persons first; capitalism* 
does not. Jesus held that the fulfilment of life comes 
about through the organization of goodwill, which im- 
plies a brotherhood or classless society; but capitalism, 
organizing men for purposes of exploitation, sets brother 
against brother in every local community and in the world 
at large. In vain we pray for world peace as long as 
we cling to economic practices that produce war. In vain 
we plead for the spiritual life while we maintain a sys- 
tem of daily conduct that denies the supreme value of 
persons. As a rule, our church schools assume that 
Christian teaching can have its full effect in church mem- 
bers who live their lives within the capitalist order with- 
out endeavoring to end it. But this is the way of spiritual 
paralysis. This is the way toward the extinction of 
churches that already are losing their hold. The central 
condition for making the church school Christian is, I be- 
lieve, the unequivocal renunciation of capitalism, and de- 
votion to the building of a classless society. 


*“Capitalism” means, of course, not the use of capital in production, but the 
private ownership of the means of production; production for private profit, with 
competition and the conflict between capital and labor as corollaries; an economic 
system that inherently, not incidentally, subordinates personality to the gaining of 
property and of power. 
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